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MONROE HAS A SCHOOL 


L. D. HasKEw 
In the School Executive 


—!n Monroe we strongly believe 
that the public school belongs to 
the community. That belief has led 
to certain practices. This article 
describes some of these practices, 
not as criteria for comparison, but 
as concrete examples of a philosophy 
in action. 

At regular intervals a faculty 
survey of the community is made, 
usually assisted by the children. 
More frequent supplementary stud- 
ies are made by classes or indi- 
vidual staff members. 

Such surveys disclose, in the first 
place, a wealth of useful instruc- 
tional materials. The city water 
supply, the structural details of a 
dwelling, the diet habits of the 
populations, and similar items with- 
out number are unearthed. Exam- 
ples of the uses of community ma- 
terials could be multiplied without 
end. They range from employment 
with local firms to provide voca- 
tional training, to an Easter class 
trip to a local greenhouse. Local 
clays are used in modeling, textile- 
matking crayon ends from a local 
mill are used in art classes, local 
pianists provide accompaniments 
for singers, local home mechanics 
donate working models of local 


machines. It would be an exagger- 
ation to say that everybody in town 
works for the schools, but nearly 
everybody is asked to. 

Of perhaps more social signifi- 
cance is the fact that regular stock- 
taking discloses problems in the 
community. Class jealousies consti- 
tute the greatest challenge to our 
program of citizenship education. 
Inadequate and unsanitary housing 
make us dissatisfied with a book pro- 
gram of community health. IIl- 
nourished children and the existence 
of festered “hot-spots” in the sub- 
urbs jar teachers who might normally 
like their responsibilities to end 
with the three-o’clock bell. 

Our stock-taking, then, shows us 
that the school has a big list of 
assets in the community, but it also 
startles us into the realization that 
we, or somebody, have a mighty big 
job cut out for us. We prefer to 
take the implications of these prob- 
lems as personal rather than socio- 
logical. We do not shut our eyes to 
them; we attempt to eliminate as 
many as possible. We use com- 
munity problems as a measuring-rod 
for the school—listing each year the 
most pressing problems the town 
faces and then checking the school 
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curriculum to learn how it is meet- 
ing the needs of the community. 
We find that we are failing more 
often than succeeding. But at least 
we feel that we are on the right 
track, since we are accepting the 
challenge offered by the source of 
our existence—the community. 

In three ways the Monroe schools 
have attempted to justify their be- 
lief that they are servants of the 
community. 

Service projects——Some years ago 
a survey disclosed the importance of 
the venereal disease problem in this 
town. A high school science class 
became interested in the problem. 
They promptly tackled the city 
council, civic clubs, and other or- 
ganizations. Today the city has a 
food-handlers ordinance, first pro- 
posed by the students, and also a 
free clinic for venereal patients. 

The fact that few children under 
six had been immunized against 
diphtheria challenged the interest of 
another school group. They organ- 
ized a campaign, secured the enthu- 
siastic cooperation of the County 
Health Department, and reached 
eight out of ten children in one 
month’s time. 

Monroe had no public library. 
The high school, which had a good 
selection of adult fiction, was turned 
into a public library. School people 
led a drive to expand the book se- 
lection, and then donated the re- 
sults to establish a centrally located 
library uptown. For three years the 
schools pushed the library, furnish- 
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ing technical supervision as well as 
promotional devices. Today the 
Monroe Public Library is one of 
the most virile educational agencies 
in the county. 

One afternoon each week the 
high school home economics teach- 
er meets a group of women to help 
them with their home management 
problems. There is nothing _par- 
ticularly unusual about this, but the 
ladies think it’s about the finest 
thing that has come their way. 

Cooperative projects.—Virtually 
all schools, of course, cooperate with 
other civic agencies. One of the 
most perplexing problems of the ad- 
ministrator is how to handle all the | 
requests. We have not completely 
solved the problem of handling ex- 
ploitation masquerading under the 
name of cooperation; but we feel 
that the price is not too steep to pay 
for the opportunity of rendering 
real service to our community. | 
Every effort is made to keep in | 
touch with the civic agencies of the | 
town and county, and wherever the 
schools can be of service an offer of 
cooperation is made. In most in- 
stances, of course, this cooperation 
is minor. Incidentally, it has been 
found that the process of offering 
rather than being sought has served 
to deter illegitimate requests. 

Leadership projects——A recent 
survey disclosed a total of 87 set- 
vice agencies seeking to improve the 
lot of Monroe citizens, and proba- 
bly some were overlooked. The 
existence of so many agencies | 
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MONROE HAS A SCHOOL 


emphasizes the need for coordin- 
ating their efforts. The writer be- 
lieves that in most communities the 
proper social coordinating agency is 
the school. 

As an example: For years agri- 
culture in our county made little 
progress. Multitudinous agencies 
were promoting multitudinous pro- 
gtams with multitudinous good ob- 
jectives; but the farmer seemed 
more bewildered than helped. The 
obvious need was for a simple, 
county-wide program which could 
be stressed by all interested agen- 
cies. 

The school, with considerable 
misgiving, undertook the task of 
coordination. With the aid of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, a 
simple program was drafted and 
carried to all the interested agencies. 
Their acceptance was immediate and 
enthusiastic. Soil conservation spe- 
cialists, Farm Security supervisors, 
welfare agents, the local chapter of 
the United Georgia Farmers, Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, and many others 
who formerly had had programs of 
their own went to work on the co- 
ordinated program. 

With pride the schools report that 


real progress is being made. The 
Six-Point Program for Walton 
County Agriculture is becoming 
famous throughout the state, and 
what is better it is getting results in 
the county. 

It should not be thought that the 
Monroe schools sacrifice children 
upon the altar of community ser- 
vice. We believe that the primary 
purpose of the schools is to help the 
individual child. Do the children 
in our schools know as much as they 
should? Are they learning worth- 
while things? Are they being de- 
prived of essential training? The 
answers to these questions can come 
only out of the reader’s philosophy. 

It is true that Monroe children 
know more about rodent control 
than they do about the products of 
Australia, more about ward politics 
than about the inside affairs of the 
Roman Empire. Many of them can 
tell how to eradicate gonorrhea 
better than they can spell the word. 
They make mistakes in speech, in 
writing, in arithmetic, and an alarm- 
ing number of mistakes in judgment. 
Yet the Monroe schools believe that 
the children are being served through 
serving the community. 


Monroe, Georgia. Reported from the School Ex- 


E D. Haskew is Superintendent of Schools =| 


ecutive, LX (January, 1941), 23-24. 


SR 


HERE are 122,000 one-teacher schools this year with 
2,680,000 pupils enrolled, according to the U. S. Office of 


Education. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIALLY USEFUL WORK IN 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Morris R. MITCHELL 
In Childhood Education 


ESTERDAY I passed a three- 
year-old who was saying to his 
mother, ‘Mother, I want to go to 
war. I want to kill Hitler.” 

In deepest sorrow I remember 
the bitterness, the exaggeration of 
atrocities that preceded the first 
World War. How false a concept 
of war schools and other forces had 
built in all of us. I know war: un- 
natural herding together of men for 
training more than for education, 
cantonments surrounded with ex- 
cited overrun towns each with its 
quota of prostitutes; costly training; 
exciting oceanic travel for millions 
who saw no real war; at the front 
indescribable danger; for some, 
sudden or lingering death. That 
war which accomplished no good, 
cost ten million lives and nearly 
four hundred billion dollars, an 
unthinkable catastrophe. 

Since that war I have lived for a 
little while, at least, in almost 
every nation of Europe. I found 
native kindness equally conspicuous 
among all peoples. Twenty years 
ago I saw some of the babies in 
Germany and Italy that now are 
fighters, feared and hated in so 
many lands. How inevitable it 
seems now, yet how unnecessary, 
that they should have grown into 
the role they play; how inevitable 
that infants here, so unaware of all 
fears and hates, should have grown 
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into eager advocates of defense made 
apparently necessary by the socially 
inherited enmities. 

I was yesterday in the home of 
a woman with six children. Earth 
was the floor. Windows there were 
none. The pity of such poverty. 

From the adjoining shack a boy 
was sent to the reform school. 
Shipped back in a box for burial, 
the undertakers protested that he 
had been beaten to death. 

One may explain all these cir- 
cumstances with seeming adequacy 
from one of many viewpoints; the 
anthropologic, the geographic, the 
historic, the economic. We are in- 
terested in the educational interpre- 
tation and remedy. 

Education has been a woefully 
disintegrated business. Schooling 
has been too much divorced from 
out-of-school learning. Among 
teachers there have been generations 
of intellectual inbreeding; teachers 
with little experience outside the 
schools teaching from textbooks the 
same subjects they themselves were 
taught. There has been retreat from 
reality. This still goes on. I re- 
cently invited the members of 4 
high school class to send me a 
collect telegram the first time each 
of them found a practical use in 
life, aside from teaching, for the 
problem at which they were docilely 
working: the division of a line into 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIALLY USEFUL WORK 


mean and extreme ratio such that 
the smaller segment would be to 
the greater segment as the greater 
segment is to the whole. 

Education has been disintegrated 
in other respects. How absurd to 
designate Sunday as the day for 
teaching moral precepts, monopoliz- 
ing the other six days for intellec- 
tual teaching. The pity that every 
day has not been a day of moral 
growth, inextricably one with men- 
tal growth. With belated misgiv- 
ings, schools began some years ago 
introducing mottoes and trying to 
rationalize students into presumably 
moral habits of conduct. 

We have divorced physical growth 
from mental growth. For the many, 
athletics have afforded little besides 
an orgy of excitement over an in- 
stitutional spirit of somewhat du- 
bious quality. Our intellectual 
studies have been so far separated 
from each other and from life it- 
self that millions of youth have 
tebelled at continuing in school. 
The government has been forced to 
organize new agencies outside the 
school to provide more realistic op- 
portunities for growth. And so our 
system has become further admin- 
istratively disintegrated. 

Not only are we now set in this 
tradition of disintegrated and dis- 
integrating education, the economic 
and political tensions reveal them- 
selves in the disintegration of home 
and community life. A community 
lacks unity when some live in pal- 
aces without concern for a multitude 


of pauper brothers. War and crime 
and disease are the kindred aspects 
of this want of unity. Without 
unity there cannot be community. 

I do not mean that we must be- 
come agitated about crime and 
poverty and disease and the other 
bedfellows of ignorance, and in 
turn excite children. We owe it to 
children to shield them from the 
sound of the shrieking winds that 
now harrass the world. Their ten- 
derness demands this added strength 
in us. But we do need to derive the 
direction of our thinking from a 
background of sensitiveness to these 
world problems. We need to mo- 
tivate our thought and conduct by 
realistic regard for all this unnec- 
essary suffering, and by yearning 
for the day of peace and abundance 
that could be instead. 

We must help our children to 
create for themselves a more whole- 
some world than we have known. 
Such teaching may not come through 
fairy tales of a world that’s never 
been, nor through preachments and 
mottoes, nor through utter protec- 
tion from reality. We must arrange 
a world which provides such securi- 
ty as their youth warrants, but a 
world real to them with problems 
commensurate with their strength 
and experience; a world in which 
affection is not always easy, but in 
which those about are normally re- 
sponsive to trust; a world which 
sets a high premium on that quality 
of personality which is the blossom- 
ing of a well-nourished body and 
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character harmoniously and gener- 
ously developed. There must be 
habitual practice in democratic con- 
trol. There must be respect for the 
great, reverence for the eternal. 

Children develop roundly through 
engaging in socially useful activities. 
Ten years ago there was difficulty in 
finding outlets of a socially useful 
mature for smaller children. But 
here and there far-seeing teachers 
have been discovering, one by one, 
avenues of approach. One may 
glean such instances from various 
books and periodicals. 

In general, the problem is made 
simpler if we remember two things: 
first, that children live, in a large 
degree, in a world of their own, 
and that their own problems have to 
them much the same magnitude that 
our problems have to us; and sec- 
ond, that even a minor participation 
in adult problems may grip the 
child’s imagination and be a means 
of enlarging his personality far be- 
yond our belief. Much depends on 
whether they are really allowed to 
share in a socially profound sense. 
Children soon tire of helping an 
adult by handing, on request, now 
the hammer, and now and again a 
nail. Especially is this true if the 
thing being made is unknown to the 
child, or wholly for adult use. But 
let the child feel a part of the pur- 


pose, let him contribute to the 
measure of his ability; and let us 
be a little patient of his awkward- 
ness and weakness, be duly apprecia- 
tive, and he expands healthfully, 
radiantly. 

There can be danger, of course, 
of exaggeration in any direction of 
shielding children too completely or 
too long from things as they are, or 
of permitting too much selfapproval 
of minor participation in adult en- 
terprises. But one may watch in 
some of the pioneer community de- 
velopments, as in the Macedonia 
Cooperative Community, the very 
natural induction of children into 
a pattern of Christian democracy by 
stages that are gradual and sound. 
Carolyn brings an appropriately 
small bucket of water to elders who 
are constructing a dam to create a 
50-acre lake. “Thank you, Carolyn,” 
one hears, “so you're helping build 
the dam, too.” 

In the wrong world, the wrong 
child’s world, children inherit and 
become the victims of all that is out 
of kilter in our own. But nourished 
in the sushine of wholesome affec- 
tion, learning to solve their own 
problems as they meet them, and 
sharing ever more broadly in social- 
ly useful enterprises, our children 
may learn to build such a world as 
we shall never see. 


Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
from Childhood Education, XVI (January, 1941), 


Morris R. Mitchell is on the staff of the State 
Reported 
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BOARD MEMBERS GROW IN SERVICE 


HENRY J. OTTo 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


Our national policy of having 
lay boards administer professional 
institutions places a responsibility 
on board members which few are 
prepared to meet. Only a small 
number of colleges have prepared 
themselves to meet this problem, al- 
though the need for educational 
preparation of school-board mem- 
bers has long been recognized. Many 
states require at least a one-day bi- 
ennial meeting of school-board 
members; city superintendents have 
planned educational experiences; 
and manuals and books have been 
printed for the school-board member. 
In rural areas there is little oppor- 
tunity for the application of even 
these limited techniques. Board 
members in general know so little 
about modern trends in education 
that it is very difficult for teachers 
and administrators to modernize 
educational programs. 

In view of the above conditions, 
it seemed important in the area of 
the Michigan Community Health 
Project* to exert special efforts in 
the education of school boards, es- 
pecially since much emphasis was 
placed on the in-service training of 
teachers and the modernization of 
school facilities. These efforts fall 
into three categories: 


* Seven southwestern Michigan coun- 
ties receiving subsidies from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation for a broad program 
of educational and community better- 
ment. 


Activities of county school com- 
missioners.—In the past, the school 
commissioner had sponsored the 
biennial one-day meeting of all the 
county school boards. The meeting 
was broadened by bringing in 
speakers from the State Department 
of Public Instruction and by dem- 
onstrations of progressive practices 
by local teachers and administrators. 

In several counties a round-robin 
institute has been conducted to 
supplement or in lieu of the one- 
day meeting. The county is usually 
divided into from three to five 
areas, each with a conveniently lo- 
cated meeting place. From two to 
four one-day meetings are planned 
for each center. In one county 
there was a meeting each Monday 
for four consecutive weeks in Cen- 
ter A, four consecutive Tuesday 
meetings in Center B, and so on. 
This plan has the advantage of 
providing convenient meeting 
places and because smaller groups 
are in attendance makes possible an 
informal meeting with more oppor- 
tunity for questions and answers. 

The program talent for the 
round-robin institute is essentially 
the same as for the biennial insti- 
tute, and both are operated without 
a cash fund. It is a plan which 
utilizes local resources, and so far 
none of these counties has come 
anywhere near exhausting the in- 
genuity of the leaders. In some 
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counties permission has been ob- 
tained from the state superintendent 
to declare the round-robin meetings 
as official institutes, which permits 
board members to be reimbursed 
for their expenses (which are 
small). 

A third type of special effort of 
the school commissioners consists 
of community meetings in rural 
districts to list the needs of the 
school in order to make it up-to- 
date. Such meetings have been held 
in about 300 school districts in con- 
nection with a special project 
which involves the complete mod- 
ernization of one-room and two- 
room schools. 

The school commissioners have 
also sponsored directed excursions 
of school-board members to pro- 
gressive schools in nearby counties 
or neighboring states. The W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation has _ given 
some assistance in financing these 
field trips. 

Activities of teachers’ clubs.—In 
each of these seven counties there 
are from four to nine teachers’ 
clubs. Frequently membership of a 
club includes both rural teachers 
and teachers from the village that 
is the high school center of the 
area. In recent years, the teachers’ 
clubs have sponsored one or two 
evening meetings a year for board 
members and parents, with pro- 
grams similar to those of the in- 
stitutes sponsored by the county 
school commissioner. In some cases 
these teachers’-club programs are 
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coordinated with the county insti- 
tutes, so that the two constitute an 
integrated program. 

Short courses away from home.— 
The procedures described above 
have been supplemented by five-day 
institutes or short courses at Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Univer- 
sities. Scholarships offered by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation defray 
tuition and expenses. School-board 
members have attended these 
courses in groups of 40 to 60, the 
total reaching 527 in the past two 
years. A typical five-day institute is 
divided roughly into three parts: 
one-third lectures and discussion, 
one-third visits to progressive 
schools in the Chicago area, and 
one-third to educational field trips 
—Montefiore School, Field Mu- 
seum, Chinatown, etc. 

These short courses have special 
values not obtainable at local meet- 
ings. There is the prestige of hav- 
ing attended a university, which is 
a real experience for farmers and 
small-town businessmen. Then, too, 
the individual is away from the 
controlling influence of local group 
pressures and hence not inhibited 
to the point where he must play the 
role of the tight-lipped politician. 
On his return, the board member 
assumes a position of prestige with 
his peers and speaks with greater 
confidence about educational mat- 
ters. In his local community he 
really becomes an exponent of the 
modern trends in education treated 
in the university course. 
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BOARD MEMBERS GROW IN SERVICE 


It is difficult to evaluate the re- 
sults of this program of educating 
school-board members, since the in- 
tangibles are as elusive here as in 
other fields of educational measure- 
ment. Some statistical data are avail- 
able through a study made in 1940, 
and were summarized by H. A. Kit- 
son in a Master's thesis at North- 
western University. Instead of du- 
plicating his statistics, I should 
like to close this article with a let- 
ter, typical of many, received by a 
county school commissioner: 


We were able to send a school-board 
member to Chicago in January to the 
school conducted for school-board mem- 
bers. The member chosen was not pro- 
gressively inclined nor did she take 
an active part in school affairs. She 
came back from the trip and the change 
could be likened unto that of Paul on 
Damascus Road. 

She now takes an active interest and 
raises a voice for the educational bet- 
terment of boys and girls. The other 
members of the board listen and look 


to her for guidance, and she gives it. 
Some of the accomplishments directly 
due to the trip are: 

Rearrangement of school furniture, 

Addition to library space, 

New books for library, 

New tables for classroom, 

Advice on tenure and hiring of 
teachers, 

Changed the attitude and interest of 
the board. 

Greater things are yet to come! We 
were able to have the president of the 
school board attend two sessions of Dr. 
Amis’s class at C—. A very remarkable 
change took place. He has taken an 
active interest in community as well as 
school affairs. Neither of the above 
board members have been blessed by 
children in their family, so the change 
is much the greater. 

We held three meetings at the 
school house in the past two months. 
Dr. Amis was present at two of the 
meetings. 

This program of adult education can’t 
be neglected and should be put to the 
fore in our county. 

Yours to cooperate for happy, health- 
ful citizenship for the future, I am 

TEACHER OF A ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


Henry J]. Otto is Director of Education, W. K. 

Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan. Re- 

ported from the Phi Delta Kappan, XXIII (De- 
cember, 1940), 162-64, 167. 
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—7OR the past 15 years, the Los Angeles public school 
system has operated a forestry center of 250 acres deep in 
the Angeles National Forest. From simple beginnings the 
camp now contains a dormitory for 40 students, modern 
kitchen, a caretaker’s home, and garages. Materials used 
in the buildings were salvaged from dismantled school build- 
ings and students and teachers supplied much of the labor. 
Boys and girls from agriculture classes are the most frequent 
visitors. Students are required to work a minimum of two 


hours a day while in camp. 








LOCAL INDUSTRIES HELP MAKE FILM MATERIAL 


HARRISON U. Woop 


In Occupations 


2? 

C_ARLY in 1940 it was suggested 
that instruction about occupations in 
the Racine schools might be im- 
proved by using industrial film 
strips and slides to supplement reg- 
ular class work. The use of such 
visual aids was not new, but the 
proposal to seek the cooperation of 
local industries in preparing ma- 
terials was of unusual interest. By 
preparing our own film strips or 
slides we hoped to overcome the 
weakness of commercially prepared 
material, which appeared to be ex- 
pensive and lacked local color and 
interest. It had been established 
that about 75 percent of Racine 
school children later live in and 
are employed in Racine. And Ra- 
cine industries are so diversified as 
to permit creation of film strips or 
slides on almost any type of occu- 
pation likely to be entered by a fu- 
ture citizen. 

After careful consideration of 
the relative merits of films strips and 
slides, the latter were chosen for 
two reasons: First, the sequence in 
which pictures are shown varies 
somewhat among different teachers, 
and may be entirely different in 
social science or industrial arts de- 
partments. Second, slides are longer 
lived and less easily damaged than 
film. 

As a point of departure, a com- 
prehensive list of all phases of bus- 
iness and industrial life in Racine 
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that could be of value in teaching 
occupations was compiled. This 
list was broken down to include the 
major operations of numerous spe- 
cific occupations. A comprehensive 
coverage of all community poten- 
tialities was attempted. 

With the details carefully worked 
out, committees working in cooper- 
ation with the Association of Com- 
merce were dispatched to secure the 
cooperation of executives of three 
large industrial concerns. 

The response of the three firms 
was immediate and wholehearted. 
The J. I. Case Company, inter- 
nationally known manufacturers of 
farm implements, agreed to produce 
one complete set of slides portray- 
ing the successive operations in the 
production of a crankshaft, from 
drawing board to completed trac- 
tor. The slides offer a preview of 
the work of a great many trades. 
The slides will be supplemented by 
other sets giving more detail of the 
operations in such departments as 
foundry, drafting, machine shop, 
and assembly line. 

Slides were prepared depicting 
all phases of office work in the 
Johnson Wax Company. The set- 
ting for this material was the new 
and ultra-modern office building 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and one of the show places of Ra- 
cine. Printing in all its phases was 
taken from the plants of the West- 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIES HELP MAKE FILM MATERIAL 


ern Printing and Lithographing 
Company (Whitman Publishing 
Co.). 

With the cooperation of these 
industries, pictures have already 
been completed in the three com- 
panies. Complete sets of slides, 
many in natural color, will be 
available for use this fall by the 
participating schools—the public 
senior and junior high schools, the 
local parochial high school, and the 
Racine Vocational School. The en- 
tire work of taking the photographs 
and preparing the slides was 
undertaken by Clarence Jensen, 
science teacher in a junior high 
school, and a member of the orig- 
inal planning committee. He spent 
seven weeks in the summer work- 
ing on the project. Although this 
work was financed by the cooper- 
ating industries, the pictures were 
taken by Mr. Jensen for educational 
value. 

Mr. Jensen went to each plant, 
armed with a special pass which 
introduced him to the foremen of 
various departments. With the ac- 
tive assistance of these foremen im- 
portant processes of the depart- 
ment were photographed. Mr. Jen- 
sen found both the industries as a 
whole and the individual workers 
eager to do everything possible to 
provide proper settings for good 
educational pictures. 

The brief list below, prepared 
for making slides on office prac- 
tice, will illustrate the type of plan- 
ning needed: 


Entrance and office building, in- 
formation desk, switchboard, gen- 
eral office, typical desk, three- 
level desk, central files, ledger trays 
and files, chain and syndicate store 
sales index, sales records, tub desks, 
close-up of open files, sorting mail, 
addressing machine, outgoing mail, 
taking dictation, transcribing notes, 
using dictaphone, dictaphone rec- 
ord, transcribing from dictaphone, 
multigraph, stenotype, billing, add- 
ing, and bookkeeping machines, 
comptometer, cost department, traf- 
fic department, accounting depart- 
ment. 

A continuity, prepared by a 
committee of teachers, has been 
prepared to accompany each set of 
slides, explaining every process 
and outlining requirements of 
workers in each type of job, num- 
ber of workers employed locally, 
average number of openings per 
year, working conditions, machine 
operations, and other pertinent in- 
formation. Continuity was pre- 
pared jointly by social science and 
industrial arts teachers to make the 
material usable under various class- 
room conditions. The continuity 
is designed only to meet the mini- 
mum requirements for explaining 
the slides, and will be supple- 
mented by classroom teachers. The 
technical aspects of the material 
have been checked by representa- 
tives of the industries. 

A five-year program of 30 indi- 
vidual sets has been outlined and 
the work for 1940-41 is already 
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under way. The occupations con- 
nected with banking are to be pic- 
tured at the request of Racine’s two 
largest banks. Pictures from Eisen- 
drath Tannery will portray indus- 
trial chemistry; the chemistry of 
food products from the Horlick 
Malted Milk Company; the chem- 
istry of wood finishing from S. C. 
Johnson and Son; the chemistry of 
metal from the Belle City Malleable 
Iron Company. Other pictures from 
foundries of various types and 
Racine’s ten electric manufactur- 
ing concerns will portray foundry 
and electrical trades. If time is 
available the machine trades will 
be represented by five local firms. 

The tentative future program 
follows: 


1941-42 
Farm implements—2 firms. 
Public Utilities Occupations—3 


firms. 


Automotive Supply—4 firms. 
Woodworking—3 firms. 
Ciothing—3 firms. 


1942-43 
Personal Service Occupations, in- 
cluding Photography. 
Store Occupations, both whole- 
sale and retail. 
Automotive Service. 
Building Trades. 


1943-44 
Salesmanship and Advertising. 
Real Estate and Insurance. 
Professions (seven). 


The chief obstacles that beset 
the launching of any program have 
been overcome. Stores of useful ed- 
ucational information lies at the 
doorstep of the school. Initiative on 
the part of the schools plus the co- 
operation of business leaders will 
make this material available for en- 
riching the present curriculum. 











Junior High School, Racine, Wisconsin. Reported 


Harrison U. Wood is Principal of the Franklin 
from Occupations, XIX (December, 1940), 180-83. 
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CHINESE schools keep going in spite of Japanese air 
raids, according to press reports. They are now organized 
as “mobile units” so that they can be readily moved when 
the military situation makes the location untenable. Schools 
often move at night and occasionally night after night. 
Another type of school has been organized also in which 
the work is carried on as normal when the enemy is not 
about, but when the enemy puts in an —- the stu- 
dents suddenly disappear among the villages to reappear 
when the enemy has moved on. 
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SENIOR PROBLEMS COURSE—TEACHER OBJECTS 


IsoBEL NIVEN MURPHY 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


al KNOW that high school 
seniors have problems. They discuss 
them in my classes with a lack of 
reticence that in a less blatant age 
would itself constitute a social prob- 
lem. I also know that their chief 
problems (as they see them) arise 
from domestic friction and lack of 
money. What I cannot understand 
is why these universal human difh- 
culties should be called senior prob- 
lems, and why they should be ele- 
vated to curricular importance over 
the study of languages, mathematics, 
history, and literature on the ground 
that they provide better preparation 
for “social living.” My own ex- 
perience has not converted me to a 
belief that they do. 

Relatively speaking the financial 
problems of youth are much more 
simple than those of maturity and 
much less pathetic than those of 
age. And maturity in itself brings 
no release from the problems of 
human relationships. From bearing 
with their parents—the problem of 
greatest concern to my students— 
they will eventually be promoted to 
the greater problem of bearing with 
their children, and thence to the 
still greater problem of being borne 
with. 

Even the problems of sex, so 
often used to justify the elimination 
of academic subjects to make room 
for classes in social living, do not 
tise Aphrodite-like at this particular 


stage of adolescence. Most high 
school seniors have long since passed 
their emotional novitiate, and most 
of their instructors in the arts of 
courtship and marriage have not 
commenced theirs. 

Probably as good an example as 
any of recent curricular innovations 
is my own course in “Senior Prob- 
lems,” which consists of four units: 
the family, personality, personal 
business problems, and social arts. 

To begin with, the wit is itself 
an educational absurdity which tacit- 
ly denies the evolutionary nature of 
intellectual growth. Breaking off 
bits of this and that for a few 
weeks of study is misleading enough 
to college students, who have pre- 
sumably surveyed the general field 
of knowledge, but it is nothing 
short of disastrous for high school 
students. The intellectual distor- 
tion it produces in their immature 
minds would be amusing if it were 
not so tragic. Practically none of 
my students—all of them seniors— 
have any idea whatever of historical 
time or sociological continuity. 

Next we need to consider the 
general nature of these units, so 
obviously calculated to establish de- 
sirable social attitudes. First, and 
undoubtedly most important in the 
eyes of the progressive educator, is 
“The Family.” Yet what is there in 
the way of a socially corrective phil- 
osophy that can be taught about the 
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family. Who can teach with any 
assurance, for instance, that the 
present divorce rate is a social evil; 
it may be the means of transition 
from the chattel marriage to a more 
idealistic union. And where is the 
teacher who has the answers to what 
constitutes an ideal family life. 
From a happy-go-lucky home that 
defies calories, sanitation, and the 
budget may come charm, originality 
and initiative; while from the model 
home may come only mental dull- 
ness and moral stodginess. Too 
much mothering may be worse than 
not enough, but who can pronounce 
how much is too much? 

And just what is personality? 
Even if it could be satisfactorily de- 
fined, what teacher made humble by 
a little wisdom would attempt to 
set up a norm? But that many have 
been attempting to play God is 
clearly indicated by the recent emer- 
gence of a high school type as 
distinct as any Hollywood can pro- 
duce. This current ideal is the 
babbling extrovert. 

With their unit on ‘Personality’ 
completed, our seniors are promoted 
to consideration of ‘Personal Busi- 
ness Problems.” Could this unit 
arouse enthusiasm for unflinching 
personal honesty it would merit in- 
clusion in every curriculum in the 
land. But all to often it promotes a 
purely negative function by promot- 
ing a matching of wits between the 
chiselers and the chiseled. 

But aside from teaching the so- 
cial necessity for honesty, what 
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economic concepts can be taught 
high school students in relation to 
their own personal problems that 
unforeseen events may not nullify 
tomorrow? Who is to say that in- 
stalment buying, the windmill we 
are now charging most enthusias- 
tically, is an unmitigated social 
evil? How can we justify the time 
taken from cultural studies for the 
making of innumerable budgets, 
when a turn of affairs in Europe 
may throw all values out of balance? 

Likewise, a good course in “So- 
cial Arts” has inherent in it great 
possibilities of lessening social fric- 
tion. But these possibilities are sel- 
dom realized because it is easier to 
teach etiquette out of a book than 
courtesy by practice. Such units sel- 
dom concern themselves with the 
simplicities of “‘please’’ and “thank 
you,” refraining from loud conver- 
sation in public places, or even the 
imperative courtesies of driving. 
Their concern is more for Emily 
Post’s most recent formulas for in- 
troductions, with the result that we 
are in real danger of exchanging 
our democratic friendliness for the 
pottage of formality without becom- 
ing one whit more courteous as a 
people. Certainly all but a few of 
my own students show greater eager- 
ness to acquire the gold wash of 
social sophistication than the hall- 
mark of refinement. 

But it is needless to continue. Ob- 
viously the only justification for 
these courses is the assumption that 
they promote good citizenship. The 
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SENIOR PROBLEMS COURSE—-TEACHER OBJECTS 


question is not the worthiness of 
the ends, but the effectiveness of the 
means. 

All such courses are ineffectual 
for the very simple and obvious rea- 
son that character is a plant of too 
slow a growth to yield to quick 
cures. Loyalty, tolerance, kindliness, 
integrity—none of these virtues can 
be acquired in a semester. It is 
doubtful if even a genuine admira- 
tion for them can be inculcated in 
that time. 

Young people must be convinced 
that desirable social traits will con- 
tribute to their own interests before 
they succumb to reformatory proc- 
esses. They don’t become good by 
dancing around the Maypole of so- 
cial cooperation in the classroom, 
but by a clear understanding that in 
the long run their deepest satis- 
factions in life will be spiritual 
rather than material. To reach this 
point of view they must first be 
brought to a realization of their own 
dependency on the integrity of those 
with whom they have any relation- 
ships, and eventually to a realization 
of the ethical principles on which 
the structure of civilization rests. 

To this end the study of man’s 
progress from savagery up through 
barbarism to civilization is essential. 
But under the unit system history is 
fast disappearing from the curricu- 
lum. What little remains has been so 
effectively debunked that students 
are no longer aware that the story of 
mankind has its nobler aspects. 
They have been inflated with vicari- 


ous pride in man’s industrial achieve- 
ments but left in complete ignor- 
ance of his spiritual achievements. 
Sacrifice for principle on the field 
of battle has become for them— 
perhaps rightly—a subject for scoff- 
ing, but so too has the sacrifice of 
economic advantage and personal 
popularity for any purely altruistic 
ends—even for selfrespect. 

Every semester I listen to young 
apostles of expediency maintaining 
that it simply isn’t good business to 
mar their school records with 20 
demerits (the local penalty for tru- 
ancy) for a silly scruple against 
signing their parents’ names to their 
absence excuses. Their attitude 
toward forgery—for it is forgery— 
is clear evidence of the school’s fail- 
ure to perform its most important 
function. And that function is to 
inspire enthusiasm for moral be- 
havior. While we have everywhere 
been setting up courses for the dis- 
cussion of sociological and econom- 
ic issues about which the individual 
student can do little, we have been 
ignoring the moral issues arising in 
our own institutions, about which 
the individual student can do a great 
deal. 

What our school administrators 
seem to have forgotten is that moral 
courage is not selfgenerating. It 
has to be renewed in each genera- 
tion, and it can be renewed only by 
its advocates and exemplifiers. How 
can we expect altruism of youth 
when the great men and women of 
the past who sacrificed fortune, repu- 
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tation, and life itself for principle 
have been banished from the school- 
room by our present policy of study- 
ing only contemporary life—and 
that in its most unsavory aspects. 
Arguments that history and liter- 
ature, which is an integral part of 
history, had ceased to be inspiration- 
al before they were crowded from 
the curriculum are beside the point. 
The trouble lay not with history and 


literature but with those responsible 
for training teachers in these sub- 
jects. It is there that corrective 
force should be first applied. But 
until it is, let us not delude our- 
selves with the hope that camou- 
flaging the essential moral virtues 
as “social cooperation” and promot- 
ing a free exchange of adolescent 
opinions will supply us with courag- 
eous leaders and honest citizens. 


Isobel Niven Murphy teaches in the Manual Arts 

High School, Los Angeles, California. Reported 

from the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XV (December, 1940), 495-98. 
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rat L PASO, Texas, has inaugurated 
a new plan for teaching Spanish in 
its Austin High School, the material 
for which is published under the 
title Aqui Se Habla Espanol (Span- 
ish Spoken Here). According to 
Esther Brown and Margarita Lopez, 
co-authors of the text, there is a 
difference in both the form and con- 
tent between the new text and the 
regular high school texts. The con- 
tent consists of words an El Pasoan 
would have occasion to use in his 
business or in his home if he were 
called upon to speak in Spanish. 
The form of the text resembles 
little plays or dialogues to be 
learned by memory and acted out 
with all gestures, business, and 
stage properties available. Life 
situations in homes, stores, streets, 
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offices, restaurants, police stations, 
customs offices, railroad stations, 
and the like are enacted by each 
student every day in class. Although 
the purpose of the course, as the 
Austin High School teachers describe 
it, is to train students to say the 
most frequently used words and 
phrases in Spanish, and to give them 
a basic vocabulary of as high as 
two thousand words for speaking 
Spanish, the authors claim that 
“putting the emphasis on practica- 
bility has not meant sacrificing 
accurate and correct Spanish.” It 
has been suggested that the material 
in the new course could be used with 
very little adaptation in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, as well 
as in the high school.—High School 
Journal. 



































THE TECHNIQUE OF THE FIELD TRIP 


L. W. KINDRED AND O. W. STEPHENSON 


In Social Education 


shee many values to be derived 
from the field trip have caused many 
schools to make it an integral part 
of the instructional program. The 
educational returns resulting from a 
field trip will depend largely on 


four things: (1) the preliminary ° 


arrangements; (2) the care taken 
in the teacher-pupil planning; (3) 
the procedure followed during the 
trip; and (4) the terminating ac- 
tivities which bring the project to a 
close. 

Preliminary arrangements should 
be completed a week or more before 
teacher-pupil planning in class is 
begun. The first step is to discuss 
the project with the principal, or 
other administrator in charge. Hav- 
ing obtained his permission, the 
class preparation should not begin 
until there is a recognized need on 
the part of the pupils to utilize re- 
sources in the community. This 
need should be followed by a thor- 
ough discussion of the purposes of 
the trip and the appointment of a 
student committee on arrangements. 

The committee and teacher should 
secure a personal interview with the 
person in charge of the place to be 
visited so that the purposes of the 
trip may be explained. Most busi- 
ness men and public officials are 
willing to cooperate when the pur- 
poses of the visit are clear and the 
impression is given that the pupils 
will be there for serious study. 


When the right to visit a place 
has been granted, the teacher and 
committee should go over the ground 
with the guide or director who will 
conduct the trip. The latter does not 
know what the class has been study- 
ing or what is expected of him. The 
teacher should describe the work 
they have been doing and ask him 
to talk about and show the pupils 
things closely related to their class 
work. During this preliminary sur- 
vey the committee can decide on 
processes, objects, etc., which de- 
serve special attention. 

If the guide has had little experi- 
ence with youngsters it is well to 
suggest that he talk slowly, loudly, 
and in simple, nontechnical lan- 
guage. He should be requested to 
stop on occasion to answer ques- 
tions, list new words, and make 
illustrative drawings on question- 
blanks the pupils will carry. 

He should know that these blanks 
will contain two kinds of questions: 
the first worked out by the pupils, 
under guidance, and based on their 
study and reading; the second form- 
ulated by the teacher and committee 
on what they have learned in their 
preliminary survey. He will appre- 
ciate what is expected of him on 
learning that a copy of the question- 
blank will be placed in his hands 
a day or two before the trip, and 
that the sequence of questions will 
anticipate the order of the things 
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the pupils will see. This procedure 
will assure a welcome and suitable 
direction during the trip. 

The next step is to secure the 
permission of the pupils’ parents, 
who should understand that the trip 
will be a valuable educational ex- 
perience and not a mere excursion. 
Permission may be sought by form 
letter, by personal contact, or, best 
of all, by having each pupil discuss 
the proposal with his parents and 
bring back written permission. 

After all the preceding arrange- 
ments have been completed, plan- 
ning in the classroom can begin. 
The main purpose is to work out 
the details of the project, build up 
the pupils’ background so the ex- 
perience will be as enjoyable and 
meaningful as possible, decide on 
questions of conduct during the ex- 
cursion, and devise the question- 
blank to be used. 

A_ well-devised question-blank 
serves many purposes. It helps the 
pupils resist distractions by keeping 
them busy writing answers, listing 
new words, and making illustrative 
sketches; it obviates disciplinary ac- 
tion; it makes a permanent record 
of the visit and contains valuable 
material for review. The questions 
should be so devised that they can- 
not be answered from material regu- 
larly studied by the class, but only 
from what is heard and seen during 
the trip. Thus, one purpose of the 
blank is to give pupils experience 
in divining answers from things 
heard and seen. The task of organ- 
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izing and editing the blank can be 
turned over to a special committee, 
the teacher acting as adviser. 

Among the things to be con- 
sidered in making the blank are: 
The time required to fill out the 
blank should coincide with the dur- 
ation of the visit. The committee 
should see that each question should 
be definitely related to things the 
class has been studying. Finally, 
the questions should be graded, 
with some relatively easy and others 
more difficult to answer. When the 
blank is in final form, directions 
for using it can be written. 

Since the teacher has seen to it 
that the sequence of questions is the 
same as the things the pupils will 
see, he should compose some direc- 
tions such as these: 

1. The explanations of the guide 
who directs our visit and the things 
he will show us will answer either 
directly or indirectly the questions 
below, and in the order in which 
they are given here. Answer each 
question as you come to it, using 
the space just beneath the question 
for your answer. If you cannot 
answer a question pass on to the 
next, and at the next class meeting 
we will help you with the question 
you missed. 

2. In the spaces reserved for 
them, make sketches of some of the 
things that interest you. 

3. Under the heading “New 
Words” list any new words you see 
or hear during our visit. 

4. If you would like to ask the 
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guide a question, wait until he 
makes a stop in his explanations and 
then attract his attention by raising 
your hand. 

The problem of transportation is 
easily solved if the school has its 
own bus. Lacking this, perhaps a 
bonded, licensed conveyance can be 
secured and the cost pro-rated among 
those who take the trip. As a last 
resource, recourse can be had to 
private cars. If this is done a re- 
sponsible adult should accompany 
each car, and no car should be used 
that is not mechanically sound and 
completely covered by insurance. The 
cars should keep together and the 
teacher should ride at the tail of the 
procession. 

Incidentally, it might be observed 
that the presence of a few parents 
during certain types of trips has a 
salutary effect on the conduct of 
some pupils, and that the adults 
derive quite as much pleasure and 
profit from the projects as do the 
boys and girls. 

The follow-up activities will 
serve three principle purposes: (1) 
synthesize the results of the trip; 
(2) motivate new work; and (3) 
bring the experiences to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. To accomplish the 
first, the teacher should go over the 
question-blanks, taking up each 


question in order and making sure 
that every pupil has an acceptable 
answer to each. Those who have 
good answers can read them aloud 
and those who have no answers to 
certain questions can get what they 
have missed. When the answers 
have all been completed, the pencil 
sketches can be touched up, the new 
words learned, and a discussion 
held in which the things heard and 
seen on the trip are related to the 
things the pupils have been study- 
ing in their regular class work. 

The motivation of new work is 
fairly easy while the memory of the 
trip is fresh. This may be in the 
form of preparing special reports, 
adding to previous exhibits, prepar- 
ing appropriate dramatizations, 
writing compositions, making out a 
test to cover the experiences, and 
writing a letter of thanks to the 
person who directed the tour at the 
place visited. These or similar ac- 
tivities will bring the trip to a suc- 
cessful termination. 

The technique of the field trip 
can be modified to meet almost any 
grade level. For the earlier ele- 
mentary grades some activities—in- 
cluding the question-blank—would 
have to be omitted, but with slight 
adaptation most of the other sug- 
gestions could be followed. 


L. W. Kindred is Assistant Professor of Secondary 
Education at Temple University. O. W. Stephen- 
son is Associate Professor of the Teaching of His- 
tory at the University of Michigan. Reported from 
Social Education, V (January, 1941), 21-25. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION: NON-NAZI STYLE 


MuRIEL PLATT AND NATHANIEL PLATT 
In High Points 


Wi need tanks. We need war- 

planes. We need anti-aircraft guns. 
We need technical education. In 
today’s world to think otherwise 
would be folly. And we are get- 
ting technical education. Through- 
out our nation, technical schools are 
springing up like mushrooms. All 
this to meet the demand provoked 
by the onslaught of that much- 
vaunted totalitarian technical eff- 
ciency. 

This is a plea for such technical 
education NoN-NAzi STYLE. Other- 
wise we may be unwittingly court- 
ing what we most loathe. Granted 
there were many contributing fac- 
tors to the rise of Hitlerism. How- 
ever, there can be little doubt that 
the one-sided technical education 
characteristic of many German 
schools has failed to inculcate in 
German youth a dynamic resistance 
to Nazism. 

For a period of 60 years or more 
in Germany technical education has 
emphasized efficiency above ll 
other human values—the very cult 
of efficiency epitomized by the 
Nazis. The essential nature of pu- 
pil training has stressed individual 
effort. In the main, students have 
lacked opportunities to cooperate 
with the social group toward 
achieving worthwhile democratic ob- 
jectives. Both their tools and their 
products have been inanimate. 
Therefore, of necessity, humane 
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emotions have played small roles 
in their individualistic educational 
experiences. Such lack of oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with others in 
democratic fashion has tended to 
breed an intolerant high-handed 
manner so typical of the Nazi . 

so typical also of the many gifted 
scientific industrialists everywhere 
who have demonstrated their in- 
ability to carry over their scientific 
attitude when dealing with social 
and economic questions. 

Let us look at the situation in 
our own country. Defense is not 
the only reason for the expansion 
of technical training here. There is 
an impression, which may be er- 
roneous, that the professions are 
overcrowded. White-collar jobs are 
scarce. There seems to be a growing 
contempt, especially since the de- 
pression, for purely academic edu- 
cation. Furthermore, manufacturers 
maintain that it is impractical for 
them to provide full training for 
those they employ. They ask the 
schools to furnish the fundamentals 
of vocational education to be im- 
plemented by the factory. 

So much for the “why” of tech- 
nical education. Now let us con- 
sider how we may eliminate the 
worst features of technical educa- 
tion NAZI-STYLE. First, the teachers 
selected should be distinguished by 
a broad cultural background as 
much as by their technical knouwl- 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION: NON-NAZI STYLE 


edge. Such a background should 
stimulate a wholehearted loyalty 
and affection for democracy, which 
would be transmitted to the pupils. 
Next, the technical curriculum 
should include a sufficient amount 
of social studies designed to build 
an intelligent faith in American in- 
stitutions. Third, since many hours 
of work in the laboratory leave little 
time for extracurricular activities 
for the technical student, his pro- 
gram should be somewhat short- 
ened. Thus he will be enabled to 
participate in clubs, in debates, on 
teams, and to enjoy those experi- 
ences which contribute so much to- 
ward making the school citizen the 
intelligent democratic adult. Fourth, 
in our frenzied zeal to provide vo- 
cational education to meet the de- 
fense emergency, must we overlook 
the need for cultivating in our 
youth an appreciation for the lei- 
sure-time pursuits? May we not be 
destroying, ourselves, that very cul- 
ture whose loss we deplore in Ger- 
many? Should we not, therefore, 


season our technical curriculum 
with courses in music, art, and liter- 
ature? Fifth, technical pupils should 
be encouraged to act as student 
officers, thereby participating in the 
democratic running of the school. 
In fact, some persons have gone 
so far as to suggest that technical 
schools be organized on democratic 
lines from top to bottom! 

And what of the future? Shall 
we always need tanks? Shall we 
always need warplanes? Shall we 
always meed anti-aircraft guns? 
Shall we always need them in the 
measure for which we are at pres- 
ent appropriating federal monies? 
Let us hope not! Will the millions 
of boys who will receive technical 
training within the next few years 
to meet the existing defense emer- 
gency have jobs ten years hence? 
Can we afford to throw them into 
an army of unemployed? Or must 
we engage in war perpetually to 
give them occupation? These are 
questions a democracy must answer. 
A dictatorship need not. 


Muriel Platt and Nathaniel Platt teach in Newtown 
High School, New York City. Reported from 
High Points, XXII (December, 1940), 5-6. 


eR 


ON the basis that education for children of school age 
shall be free, the legal representatives of the San Francisco 
Board of Education have ruled that student fees are illegal. 
The ruling affects laboratory, locker, band, and other school 


fees —School Executive. 
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OUTCOMES OF SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION 





JOHN H. HERRICK 


In the Elementary School Journal 


a N A broad sense “evaluation” 
includes appraisal of all aspects of 
the school and its program, but this 
article is concerned primarily with 
the evaluation of changes in pupils. 
Within this limited area evaluation 
deals with a broad range of educa- 
tional outcomes, many of which are 
incapable of exact measurement. 
Because of this wide range of ob- 
jectives, it is necessary to employ a 
wide variety of techniques for col- 
lecting evidences of pupil growth. 
No single device can be adequate in 
a school that is really striving to 
meet all the educational needs of 
its pupils. 

When we couple the adjective 
“systematic” with the word “evalu- 
ation’” we do nothing to change the 
meaning of the latter term. We 
merely indicate that we are not sat- 
isfied with a hit-or-miss sort of pro- 
gram. The best type of systematic 
program is continuous rather than 
periodic. If a school makes a clear- 
cut and continuing attempt to de- 
fine its objectives and to collect 
and weigh evidence of success or 
failure in meeting them, it has a 
systematic program of evaluation 
even though the instruments and 
techniques, and the objectives 


themselves, are changing. 

The outcomes of an evaluation 
program are not always desirable. 
Whether the curriculum be defined 
as the subject matter set before the 
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pupil or as his total school ex- 
perience, systematic evaluation can 
be a powerful force in shaping it. 
This force may tend either to 
standardize and devitalize the edu- 
cative process or to enrich and im- 
prove it. 

A usual procedure in setting up 
an evaluation program is to review 
a large number of available pencil- 
and-paper tests and finally to select 
one or more for each subject. 
Whether the tests are selected by 
the teachers, by the local school 
administrator, or by some outside 
agency, such as the state depart- 
ment of education, a program of 
evaluation set up in this manner 
is likely to have undesirable effects 
on the curriculum. In the first place, 
this procedure limits the systematic 
evaluation to those objectives which 
lend themselves to the use of pencil- 
and-paper tests. Teachers and pupils 
alike will be concerned primarily 
with the objectives stressed in these 
tests, and will give minor attention 
to other and perhaps more im- 
portant objectives. Second, _ this 
procedure tends to accentuate the 
division of the school into subject- 
matter compartments, since most of 
the available tests fall clearly into 
the usual departmentalized pattern. 

The best curriculum is one which 
grows out of clearly stated objec- 
tives, formulated by persons familiar 
with the local community. Suitable 
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OUTCOMES OF SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION 


tests can show deficiencies in the 
achievement of the desired objec- 
tives, but they cannot indicate which 
objectives are desirable. 

Ideally, the first step in planning 
either the curriculum or an evalua- 
tion program is the formulation of 
the objectives of instruction. The 
formulation of objectives has be- 
come a common practice in recent 
years. These statements usually in- 
dicate some concern for critical 
thinking, attitudes, social sensitivity, 
mental health, and other so-called 
“intangibles,” but they seem to lead 
to few changes in curriculums, 
teaching methods, or evaluation 
programs. These broad statements 
of goals are undoubtedly sincere, 
but they are ineffective because of 
their general nature. 

This has led educational leaders 
to emphasize that objectives must be 
stated in terms of the types of be- 
havior expected of pupils who have 
achieved them. Each objective must 
be broken down into specific state- 
ments. After all the objectives have 
been formulated, plans must be 
made for collecting and interpret- 
ing evidences of pupil growth to- 
ward them. This program will in- 
clude pencil-and-paper tests, but it 
will also involve many other de- 
vices for securing data. The im- 
portant thing is that there be at 
least some tentative agreement on 
how to evaluate pupil progress to- 
ward each objective. 

This procedure focuses attention 
on all the objectives rather than on 


the few that are reached by the usual 
tests. It will give each teacher who 
participates in the planning a 
clearer understanding of each ob- 
jective, and through this, a better 
basis for planning a curriculum. It 
will avoid the undermining of solid 
curriculum planning by unrelated 
evaluation programs. Most import- 
ant of all, probably, is that this co- 
operative approach tends to release 
in teachers unsuspected powers of 
great value. 

The evidence collected through a 
systematic program of evaluation 
over a period of years will often 
provide a sound basis for changes 
in the curriculum, in_ teaching 
methods, etc. If the teacher clearly 
understands the values to be sought 
in his teaching, and is made aware 
of his successes and failures in 
reaching these goals, he can, under 
proper supervision, modify his 
teaching from time to time in the 
expectation of greater effectiveness. 
An “experimental” approach of this 
sort, based on a comprehensive eval- 
uation program and carried through 
under good leadership, will not 
only tend to produce some helpful 
innovations in the curriculum, but it 
will also keep a staff of teachers 
alert and growing. 

Much has been said and written 
in recent years about democratic 
administration. Its most important 
potential value is psychological. 
After a few years many teachers 
tend to settle down in a rut. They 
accept a certain curriculum and 
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certain teaching methods without 
question. Participation in the form- 
ulation of school policies is one way 
of giving such teachers a broader 
perspective. They see again the im- 
portance of education as a social 
agency and perhaps regain some of 
the zeal with which they began 
teaching. In the field of evaluation, 
such values can be achieved through 
teacher participation in defining ob- 
jectives, planning the collection of 
evidence of the achievement of 
these objectives, interpreting the 
evidence, and planning modifica- 
tions in the light of the evidence. 
A large measure of teacher par- 
ticipation in these activities can 
pay big dividends. 

The major part of school ap- 
praisal with the evaluative criteria 
developed by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards is a 
self-evaluation, in which the local 
faculty members participate exten- 
sively. Reports from schools that 
have used these criteria are strongly 
favorable and usually mention im- 
proved morale and professional in- 
terest on the part of the staff. 

The effects of nonparticipation 
by teachers are often equally clear. 
In school systems with a systematic 
testing program set up by a central 
office, a large proportion of teachers 
make little use of the test results; 
in fact they often show little under- 
standing of the tests and the pos- 
sible uses that could be made of the 
results. Many of these teachers are 
capable and conscientious. But since 
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they have not been challenged to 
think in the field of evaluation they 
regard the tests as merely an inter- 
ruption in their regular work—one 
which they sometimes resent. 

Thus far the outcomes of evalu- 
ation have been considered in terms 
of the effect on the teacher and on 
the curriculum. What about the out- 
comes for pupils, who, after all, 
should occupy the center of the 
stage in any educational system? 

In the past the schools were pri- 
marily an agency for adding a 
bookish sort of veneer to the more 
fundamental education gained on 
the outside. They served, for the 
most part, a select few who had 
special aptitudes for such academic 
pursuits. Today the schools face the 
task of giving a much more varied 
type of education to all children. If 
they are to perform this task well 
they must have means of discov- 
ering the varied needs and prob- 
lems of children, and of appraising 
their success or failure in helping 
children to meet them. The school 
today needs to know a great deal 
more about its pupils than it did in 
the past, and one of the functions 
of evaluation is to provide the facts 
on which sound understanding can 
be based. 

However, the mere collection of 
information about individual pupils 
does not assure effective use of the 
data. Some of the outcomes of 
evaluation are even detrimental to 
the child because the data are mis- 
used. Norms—which are only indi- 
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cations of the performance of the 
group used in standardizing the 
test—are used as standards to be 
equaled by every pupil. We often 
foster unsocial behavior by our in- 
sistence that youngsters perform 
beyond their power. Unwise appli- 
cation of one standard to all pupils 
often breeds frustration, boredom, 
discouragement. 

Why do we so often misuse or 
fail to use at all these potentially 
valuable instruments? The plain 
fact is that we are all of us still 
babes in the woods in our under- 
standing of how to individualize in- 
struction. In-service education for 
all of us is part of the answer, but 
there are also administrative adjust- 
ments that need to be made. Exist- 
ing schemes of pupil personnel or- 
ganization were devised in a period 
of swelling enrollments, and schools 
have emerged from this brick-and- 
mortar era with a mass-production 
point of view. Administrators now 
have the plain duty of humanizing 
the educational machine so that 
teachers may know their pupils 
more intimately. Conditions of 
public finance give no promise that 
the remedy can be found in chang- 
ing the pupil-teacher ratio. We need 
the invention of every possible 
scheme for reducing the number of 
different pupils met by each teacher 
and increasing the number of 


semesters a given teacher continues 
to work with a given group of 
pupils. 

Reference has been made to the 
unsocial behavior resulting from 
some uses of test results. There 
may be other miseducative effects of 
a different sort. Most of us have 
some recollection of “cribs” and 
“ponies” and cramming. High 
school pupils still do the same sort 
of things, and I can cite specific in- 
stances in which teachers, subjected 
to pressure to produce good scores, 
have assisted pupils by coaching for 
tests. The learning that really takes 
place in this situation is a knowl- 
edge of how to “get by” as well as 
an inclination to do so. Democracy, 
which depends so vitally on the in- 
dividual, can hardly thrive on such 
education. We must teach pupils to 
plan and appraise their own courses 
of action in terms of standards 
which they have established or ac- 
cepted as their own. Systematic eval- 
uation can promote such learnings 
if pupils are allowed to participate 
in the evaluations and if the results 
of appraisals by the teacher get back 
to pupils in ways which are mean- 
ingful to them. I know of only a 
few instances in which such cooper- 
ative evaluation has been under- 
taken. In each case the teacher has 
been gratified by the change in at- 
titude of the pupils. 


John H. Herrick is Directcr of Research in the 

Shaker Heights, Ohio, Schools. Reported from the 

Elementary School Journal, XLI (December, 1940), 
257-68. 
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CALIFORNIA MIGRANT 





FRANK F. LATTA 


In the Sierra Educational News 


—n 1939-40 more than 67 per- 
cent of the students in Shafter 
High School, Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, were born in the so-called 
“Dust Bowl” states. Approximately 
75 percent of the students were 
born outside of California. 

On the increasing tide there 
came during the early weeks of 
October, 1940, the most migrant 
student ever to enter Shafter High, 
and he is not from the Dust Bowl. 
His name is Ollie Locktee. 

During the severe winter of 
1936-37, while his parents were 
awaiting word of a promised job 
in California, Ollie boarded with an 
aunt and for eight weeks attended 
the Washington School at Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 

In all the rest of his elementary 
and high school experience Ollie 
has attended school every day, has 
never attended any school more 
than a week, and has never attended 
the same school twice. 

Were this the only remarkable 
feature of the record of Ollie Lock- 
tee his case would not be of partic- 
ular interest. But it involves almost 
every known handicap; no father, 
no home but a house-trailer, no out- 
side help of any kind, the distrac- 
tion of floating from town to 
town and living among the least 
contributing element in each com- 
munity, the exacting routine of a 
song-and-tap-dance act in a tent- 
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show, and no aid or encourage- 
ment from friends, relatives, or 
social institutions such as would 
be afforded by a stationary exist- 
ence. Against these is opposed the 
fact that Ollie is an excellent stu- 
dent, able to do school work far 
beyond his years. 

You ask how we knew this 
when Ollie was only with us five 
days? Ollie has a sheaf of reports 
from schools throughout California, 
including dozens of voluntary let- 
ters of recommendation, enough to 
fill one of the wire baskets on 
your principal’s desk. He stated 
that he had sent to his grand- 
mother in Illinois for safekeeping 
a larger set of papers, all relating 
to his elementary school career. 

Words fail when we state that 
Ollie is bright, precocious, atten- 
tive, courteous, polite, etc. His is the 
most remarkable adaptation to cir- 
cumstances we have ever observed 
in any students during more than 
25 years of teaching. 

Ollie came into a shop class 
about 15 minutes before the end of 
the period, when I had no oppor- 
tunity to set him at work, give him 
any instruction, or ask him any 
questions. He appeared willing, so 
in order to avoid idleness and 
possibly injury from high-speed 
machines, I gave him a brush and 
asked him to clean the top of a 
long workbench. 
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My attention was again at- 
tracted when I saw that he had fin- 
ished with the bench and started on 
a clean-up of everything in the 
shop. 

I watched him closely. He 
watched every move of every ac- 
tive boy, and listened to every word 
of instruction I gave them. He 
moved from one section of the 
shop to another brushing and 
cleaning thoroughly, but with his 
whole attention concentrated on 
what was going on about him. 

Ollie exhausted the extent of the 
instruction given in that shop in 
less than 10 minutes. He knew just 
what each student was trying to do 
and what he was doing wrong, al- 
though he asked no one a single 
question or offered a particle of 
advice. I do not believe he spoke a 


word. When the clean-up belb 


rang he was brushing up around 
the gas-welding bench and watch- 
ing what was being done there. 
After the boys had shut down 
the gas-welding equipment and 
were washing, Ollie spoke to one 
of them. They exchanged a few 
words and then both walked down 
to the welder. They talked and 
made some adjustments until the 
passing bell. I supposed Ollie had 
been trying to get some informa- 
tion, and, as he by then had my 
curiosity thoroughly aroused, I 


asked the boy what Ollie had ques- 
tioned him about. “Question me,” 
he answered. “He never questioned 
me. I had shut down the welding 
outfit wrong and he called me on 
it!” 

It has been keen observance and 
the ability to adjust himself to 
new situations that has carried 
Ollie so far in school. His father 
died in 1938. Ollie states that he 
has never taken home a book nor 
an assignment. He has completed 
all of his lessons at school. I 
asked how he was able to do this. 
Ollie stated that teachers were 
always willing to help. “I did what 
lessons I could during study-hall 
and then stayed in my last class- 
room until I was finished or the 
janitors ran me out.” 

Here are the grades made in a 
Friday examination at Greersville 
after Ollie had been there four 
days: Arithmetic B—, Spelling C+, 
Music B, Science A—, Reading 
B+, Art A, Social Studies A—. 

It was May 31, 1939, that Ollie 
graduated from Loyalton Elemen- 
tary School in Sierra County. He 
arrived there in time to take the 
examinations with the students in 
regular attendance. After one week 
of contact with Ollie one knows 
that he was not graduated “to get 
rid of him” or because of sympathy. 
He really knows the answers. 


Frank F. Latta teaches in the Shafter High School, 

Kern County, California. Reported from the Sierra 

Educational News, XXXVII (January, 1941), 
30-1. 
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THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD RINGS HIS 
OWN SCHOOL BELL 


MEREDITH W. DARLINGTON AND S. ORSON PERKINS 
In the Journal of Exceptional Children 


aN the past, physically handi- 
capped children scarcely dared to 
venture to school. The educational 
pattern was not designed for them 
—nor in most cases would it be 
modified to fit their needs. Even 
the school building, with its stair- 
ways and inaccessible classrooms, 
loomed up as an insurmountable 
obstacle. As a result, thousands of 
physically handicapped youngsters 
remained at home, shielded by 
their parents, shut off from their 
natural heritage—the right to a 
common school education. The only 
future for the crippled child was 
to become a crippled adult always 
dependent on society. 

No longer need the physically 
handicapped child be denied edu- 
cational opportunities even though 
he may be unable to conform to 
the predetermined pattern of the 
public school, attend a special class, 
or have a visiting teacher. Today 
the cripple’s future is more prom- 
ising. Supervised correspondence 
study has taken education out from 
within the four walls of the school. 

Incredible as it seems, the 
United States, standing foremost 
in the development of progressive 
educational techniques, is just 
awakening to the possibilities of 
home-study courses, not only for 
the crippled child but for the iso- 
lated pupil, who has been trudging 
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too many miles to school, or spend- 
ing too many hours daily in a jolt- 
ing school bus. While we have 
been napping, other countries have 
been using home-study courses ef- 
fectively for nearly 20 years. 

The types of orthopedic cripples 
that can profit by supervised home 
study can be grouped as follows: 

1. The child who must remain 
immobile because of a cast, the na- 
ture of his handicap, or for his own 
safety. 

2. The child whose physical 
handicap makes school attendance 
impossible or irregular. In the lat- 
ter case, the child soon falls behind 
his classmates, the school becomes 
a place of frustration, and the child 
is likely to become socially mal- 
adjusted. 

3. The child who is forced to at- 
tend a school plant unsuited to his 
safety and needs. 

4. The child who must be trans- 
ferred frequently from home to 
hospital for treatment. The con- 
stant uprooting and the various de- 
mands tend to make the child, 
already ill, develop an irritable, un- 
happy state of mind. With super- 
vised correspondence study he has 
the stabilizing factor of the same 
sympathetic and understanding cor- 
respondence teacher and a contin- 
uous educational program suited 
to his needs. 
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5. The spastic child who does 
not require institutionalization, but 
who is barred from the local school 
because of the psychological effect 
his condition has on other pupils. 

Three questions naturally rise in 
connection with supervised home 
courses for handicapped children. 
What children can take this work? 
How do they go about getting it? 
How does it meet their needs and 
potentialities? 

Physical rehabilitation, of course, 
must always precede any educa- 
tional program. The child’s readi- 
ness for instruction must depend 
on the decision of the physician and 
the findings of the child-welfare 
worker. 

The local school authority is re- 
sponsible for the education of the 
physically handicapped child. It 
must decide if local school facil- 
ities are adequate. If they are not, 
and if visiting teachers are not 
available, supervised home study 
seems to be the answer. 

After the pupil is registered, the 
administration of any correspon- 
dence course depends on three 
factors: a local supervisor, the in- 
structional materials, and correc- 
tion service supplied by the cor- 
respondence teacher. Every agency 
developing supervised correspon- 
dence courses bases its work on 
these three essentials. 

The responsibility of administer- 
ing the course to the pupil rests on 
the supervisor, usually the child’s 
mother or nurse, whose chief duties 


are to maintain conditions con- 
ducive to study in the home, to help 
the pupil over minor difficulties, to 
give certain tests, and perform other 
simple duties. 

The value of home study will be 
determined largely by the type of in- 
structional material written for the 
pupil. Since the pupil must take the 
initiative and proceed on his own 
responsibility, the materials must be 
written simply and directly, with 
step-by-step explanations which tell 
him what to do and how. The ma- 
terials should permit the pupil to 
progress at his own rate through a 
unit of well-directed activities and 
to test himself frequently to de- 
termine whether he is mastering 
the content. In addition there 
should be suggestions and direc- 
tions for carrying on many creative 
activities. The materials should not 
be a rigid narrow textbook course, 
administered alike to all pupils, but 
an orderly, systematic presentation 
of basic facts and understandings 
of a given area of learning, with 
many suggestions for utilizing the 
community's resources, exploring 
the pupil’s interests, and develop- 
ing his creative ability. These are 
the principles followed in develop- 
ing home-study courses at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The instruc- 
tional materials are bound in book 
form and appropriately titled, such 
as: My Silent Teacher for Third 
Grade Language. 

My Silent Teacher guides the 
pupil through the course in the fol- 
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lowing manner: The first pages 
help the pupil to orient himself and 
to get started in the directed man- 
ner. The study and activity section 
consist of well-developed presenta- 
tions and explanations which per- 
mit the pupil systematically to pro- 
ceed through the unit at his own 
rate. A complete testing program 
enables the pupil to check his 
progress frequently. Work sheets 
help the pupil to organize material 
and relate his learning to present- 
day problems and conditions. Ad- 
ditional readings, excursion sheets, 
references to local resources, and 
integrated activities challenge the 
diversified interests and abilities of 
the pupil and help to make his 
school work a vital part of his life. 

In addition to such a study guide 
and a textbook for each subject, the 
pupil will receive a dictionary, a 
notebook for returned papers, ref- 
erence books, a globe, a suitable 
monthly magazine, and other sup- 
plementary materials. 

An added essential is a creative 
correspondence teacher, alert to 
every opportunity to supplement 
the basic course and to suggest 
first-hand experiences suitable to 
the pupil’s needs and environment. 
This key teacher, located at the 
correspondence center, must be 


able, basing her judgments on the 
responses that reach her desk, to 
provide suggestions and supple- 
mentary materials that will stimu- 
late and meet the needs of each 
pupil. In addition the teacher must 
sympathetically understand the pu- 
pil’s disability and the positive out- 
look for its correction, in order 
that positive activities may be wise- 
ly planned for the pupil. These 
activities should be planned not 
only to satisfy the pupil’s present 
needs and interests, but should lay 
the foundation for future voca- 
tional and avocational interests. 

Under such a program a phys- 
ically handicapped child can re- 
ceive an education comparable to 
that of the normal child. It is in- 
spiring to look forward to the day 
when these children who have so 
long starved for educational oppor- 
tunity will, in place of a life of idle 
shiftlessness, enjoy purposeful ac- 
tivity; in place of letting capacities 
and abilities wither away will dis- 
cover and develop them; in place 
of unsolicited suggestions and ad- 
vice will receive wise educational 
guidance; and in place of becom- 
ing desolate, crippled adults will 
have the opportunity of becoming 
happy, contributing members of 
society. 


Extension Division of the University of Nebraska. 
S. Orson Perkins is Secretary of the Nebraska So- 
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TOWARD A GENUINE APPRECIATION OF THE ARTS 


FREDERIC W. HORNER 
In the High School Journal 


—Z7or the past six years the John 


Burroughs School has given a tenth- 
grade course called Arts Back- 
grounds, designed to stimulate a 
genuine appreciation of the various 
atts. The school believes that music, 
painting, etc., are not simply grace- 
ful adjuncts of an individual’s ex- 
ternal polish, but rather a very real 
part of the whole scheme of life. 
Stated in more detail, the objectives 
are: (1) to bring about a genuine 
interest in the arts; (2) to make 
clear the place and the value of 
arts in the community; (3) to set 
forth the value of the arts in rela- 
tion to the individual; (4) to 
awaken latent creative ability; and 
(5) to train students to exercise in- 
telligent artistic judgment. 

The course runs throughout the 
school year, meeting four times a 
week. Through joint meetings of 
teachers and reciprocal class visits 
the course is integrated with the 
tenth-grade course in English, in 
which the central theme is literature, 
itself a major art. The year’s work 
carries one-half credit. There is no 
assigned homework since experience 
has demonstrated that assigned 
work is not a factor in the success 
of the course. The only assigned 
reading is one book on each of the 
arts, and even this represents prepa- 
tation for the English class. 

During the year the course covers 
the fields of music, drama, archi- 


tecture, painting, and sculpture. 
These are studied consecutively, the 
length of time devoted to each unit 
and the order of the units being 
largely determined by the teachers. 
For example, there happen to be 
two teachers of music appreciation 
available; thus the music unit is 
longer than the others since the 
work can be divided and is not 
over-taxing to the program of either 
teacher. Again, if it happens that 
the teacher of the painting unit has 
a lighter load in the second semes- 
ter, it will seem advisable that this 
unit be given well along in the 
year. Last year the number of weeks 
devoted to each unit was as follows: 
music, 11; drama, 6; architecture, 
5; painting, 6; sculpture, 5; sum- 
mary, 1. 

The use of this system does not 
mean that the various arts are set 
apart and taught in “boxes.” Each 
unit is, in fact, the study of one art 
in its relation to the other arts. 
There is frequent visiting among 
the teachers of the various units, 
and all teachers are present at the 
summary unit at the end of the 
year, when they join in the discus- 
sion and sometimes help to guide it. 

It is impossible to discuss the con- 
tent of the various units in a short 
article. The students in each unit 
receive a mimeographed outline pre- 
pared by the teacher, which con- 
tains the content material and sug- 
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gested collateral reading. As an 
example, the music outline follows. 
This is the longest text; it runs to 
38 pages, typewritten and single- 
spaced: 
I. Introduction 
II. Fundamentals of Music 
III. Musical Form 
IV. The Opera 
V. The Orchestra 
VI. Types of Orchestral Music 
VII. Vocal Music 
VIII. The Concerto 
IX. Chamber Music 
X. Impressionism in Music 
XI. Modern Tendencies in 
Music 
XII. American Music 
It is easily seen that each of these 
topics might well use more than the 
allotted 11-week period. The time 
actually spent on each may vary ac- 
cording to student interest. A guid- 
ing principle of the course is that 
there be a minimum of lecturing by 
the teacher and a maximum of dis- 
cussion by the students. 


Lack of time prevents much being 
done with the technical aspects of 
the arts, but the school’s science de- 
partment gives demonstrations for 
Arts Backgrounds students in the 
physics of sound and light and the 
properties of color. 

Concerning the field of arts ap- 
preciation, in the opinion of the 
writer the schools have laid too 
much emphasis on participation and 
not enough on appreciation. Pro- 
gressive schools abound with op- 
portunities for creative work in the 
arts. But the tendency lies too much 
this way. “Creative” and ‘“manipu- 
lative” have been school watch- 
words. Too many students have 
graduated with well-trained ability 
at one of the arts, and no acquaint- 
ance at all with the others. The 
creative side should, of course, be 
sought after; but surely there should 
be some attempt at enriching the 
pupil’s experience by giving him 
some acquaintance with each of the 
major art fields. 


Burroughs School, Clayton, Missouri. Reported 
from the High School Journal, XXIII (November, 


Frederic W. Horner is on the faculty of the =| 


1940), 314-17. 
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ail SPEAKERS’ bureau has been organized by the Detroit, 
Michigan, public schools to supply qualified speakers on 
educational topics for groups in the city “which make it a 
practice to devote one or more meetings each year to the 
subject of education and the public schools.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING TEACHING POSITIONS 


BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER 
In School Life 


ROSPECTIVE teachers will do 
well to take into account certain 
changes that seem to be affecting 
demands for teachers. Poorly edu- 
cated teachers are in less demand. 
City elementary teachers now aver- 
age 314 years of college work and 
rural teachers 2-3 years. Nine states 
now require a minimum of 4 years 
for certifying elementary teachers, 
and at least 14 others will require 
4 years by the end of 1942. Va- 
cancies available for poorly trained 
teachers are decreasing as the school 
population declines and _ teacher 
tenure lengthens. The schools have 
lost 114 million pupils in the last 
6 years, and the average experience 
of city teachers has reached an all- 
time high of 14 years. 

For several years placement rates 
have been higher at the elementary 
level than on secondary academic 
levels, and they have been higher 
for special and vocational teachers 
than for teachers of academic sub- 
jects. 

The U. S. Office of Education 
does not conduct a placement 
agency. Certain agencies which do 
so are listed below: 

College placement bureaus are 
conducted by most institutions of 
higher education. Former students 
should address the institutions they 
have attended. 

State departments of education 
sometimes conduct placement bu- 


reaus. Placement services are main- 
tained in the following states: Ala- 
bama, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Wyoming. 
Address the State Teacher-Place- 
ment Bureau, Department of Educa- 
tion, at the state capital. The fol- 
lowing states, among others, con- 
duct informal placement services: 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 

State education associations main- 
tain placement services in the fol- 
lowing states: California, Michi- 
gan, Montana, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

State employment services some- 
times include teacher-placement. 
Address the Teacher-Placement Di- 
vision, State Employment Service, 
at the state capital of the following 
states: Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. 

Private teachers’ agencies charge 
registration fees and commissions. 
A complete list of the member 
agencies of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers Agencies may be 
secured on request from H. S. 
Armstrong, 533 Genessee Valley 
Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Many private agencies advertise in 
educational periodicals. 

The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference supplies placement serv- 
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ices relating to Roman Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Address the 
Teachers Registration Section, De- 
partment of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A registration fee 
and a small commission are charged 
for placement services. 

There are many miscellaneous 
sources of information about teach- 
ing vacancies. Notices of resigna- 
tions, deaths, etc., of prominent 
schoolmen may be found in news- 
papers and educational periodicals. 

Individuals who travel widely and 
make many contacts with schools— 
textbook salesmen, state supervisors, 
and the like—are sometimes in- 
formed concerning vacancies. Infor- 
mation may often be obtained at 
meetings of professional organiza- 
tions of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. 

For information concerning 
teaching appointments in the fol- 
lowing places, address the official or 
office listed: 

Puerto Rico: Commissioner of 
Education, San Juan. 

Hawaii: Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Honolulu. 

Virgin Islands: Governor of the 
Virgin Islands, St. Thomas. 

Alaska: Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Juneau. 

Philippines: Director of Educa- 
tion, Manila. Vacancies now filled 
by Filipinos. 

Canal Zone: Panama Canal Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 
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Indian Schools: Commisssioner 
of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C. 

Aliens rarely obtain positions in 
foreign public schools. Positions in 
foreign private schools are secured 
through the church or other organ- 
ization in charge. There are rela- 
tively few openings. Information 
concerning the exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers may be secured 
from the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. The Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C., has in- 
formation concerning teaching op- 
portunities in Latin America. 

Methods used by employers in 
making contacts with prospective 
teachers vary considerably. Follow- 
ing are some of the commonest 
methods, in their approximate or- 
der of frequency: 

College teachers: 

1. Through acquaintance with 

department heads. 

2. Through institutional _ place- 

ment offices. 


3. Appointee an alumnus. 

4. Recommendations by other in- 
stitutions. 

5. Through acquaintance with 
president. 

6. Through commercial teachers 
agency. 


7. Through personal application 
or interview. 

8. “Through a friend.” 

High school teachers: 

1. College placement bureaus. 

2. Personal application. 
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Private teachers’ agencies. 

Visits to other schools. 

State appointment bureaus. 

. State teachers’ association 
bureaus. 

7. Visits to higher institutions to 

observe practice teachers. 


Ay RY 


According to figures published 
in 1940 by the National Education 
Association, in small cities the 
average annual salary is about 
$1300; in large cities, $2450; in 
villages, $1000; in two-or-more 
teacher rural schools, $880; and in 
one-teacher rural schools, $670. 

In cities the average salary of 
junior high teachers is 13 per cent, 
and senior high school teachers 22 
per cent, higher than average sal- 
aries at the elementary level. 

The following table indicates the 
percentages of college graduates in 
129 institutions placed over a 
period of years. The table is indica- 
tive only; percentages vary in 
different parts of the country. 
Placement opportunities are usually 
poorest where salaries and living 
conditions are most favorable. Prac- 
tically all large cities have an over- 
supply of teachers. 





~ 


* Taken from Earl W. Anderson and Robert 
W. Richey ‘“‘Report on the Sixth Annual 


TABLE 1. 


Percentage distribution by major fields or 
curriculums, of 16,311 graduates of 1938- 
39, placed in full-time teaching posi- 
tions before December 31, 1939, by 
129 universities, colleges, and nor- 
mal schools, and comparable 
data for 1936-38* 





Percent placed 


| 
Major field or | 
curriculum | 
| 








Presecondary School— 


1939 | 1938 | 1937 | 1936 
4-Year Curriculums .. 


87 81 i 82 


Secondary Schools and 
Special Fields 


Agriculture 

















Art education ........ 71 63 73 67 
Biology, botany, zoology.| 65 56 
ree 1 SS? 51 74 63 
Commercial education ..| 83 65 90 76 
EE. sas0ecdaneeees | 66 58 76 61 
is te ihine 43 34 59 58 
8 8 = onecusnne 60 35 65 59 
PE” dv cncouedons 34 36 42 50 
DE, nicenabuenenns 59 51 71 6C 
Home economics ..... 96 86 88 g 
Industrial education | 94 85 92 96 
DM... Kc acacweaeuinneos 64 51| 78 62 
Library methods ...... | 69 98 84 91 
Mathematics. .........| 66 52 77 58 
Natural science ....... | 63 
Nursing education ....| 81] 100 85 72 
Physical education ....| 85 65 78 76 
Political science ...... | 44 
Public-school music ...| 84 77 85 
Ree : = 59 68 72 
Se ee | S&S 44 70 58 
EY ictnevesaceneas | 43 
Speech ey ae 63 76 68 
a rere | 57 | | 
(.). ==eherererare iwatinmi wl le 
Grand total ......| 78| 60| 84| 69 





Teacher-Placement Survey.’’ In proceedings of 
the National Institutional Teacher-Placement 
Association, Sixth Annual Conference, 1940, p. 
13. (Mrs. Mary Bondurant, secretary, The Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens. 


Benjamin W. Frazier is Senior Specialist in Teacher 
Training, U. S. Office of Education. Reported from 
School Life, XXVI (January, 1941), 100-1, 


120-1. 
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EDUCATION IS MY COMMODITY 





W. D. Mac QUARRIE 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


Over the past few years I have 
studied with interest the technics 


used by publishers, advertisers, 
radio, and movies to get the public 
to react in a predetermined way, 
say, to buy a certain brand of break- 
fast cereal. A few of the more 
important attention-getting factors 
are selection of the vitally interest- 
ing material; color; variety; pro- 
pinquity; uniqueness; evidence of 
careful planning; anticipating reac- 
tions; and creating a want. 

Many of these technics can be 
used by teachers who wish to make 
classwork more meaningful to their 
students. One reason education 
sometimes does not reach the learner 
is that the above mediums are giving 
it so much competition and succeed- 
ing at the expense of the schools. 

I am a teacher in a machine shop, 
the kind of a shop which one ordi- 
narily thinks of as noisy, dirty, and 
altogether difficult to make into 
something delightful and meaning- 
ful in the eyes of the student. The 
thing that impressed me when I 
first visited it was the obvious lack 
of color. How could active boys 
enjoy and respect a class which was 
drab and lacking in color even to 
the point of being depressing? Tak- 
ing a tip from nature and from 
business advertising technics, we de- 
cided that the most important thing 
that could be done for the room was 
to make generous use of color. 
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It was felt that much use could 
be made of color in orienting new 
students to the various features of 
the room, and at the same time bring 
about a real sense of orderly neat- 
ness into the thinking of older re- 
turning students. The results have 
been most interesting. At first 
criticism was voiced by students 
and teachers that all the color would 
disorganize and create a discordant 
psychological condition, but such has 
not been the case. Instead of there 
being too much color, there is an 
apparent need for more. 

All power machinery was painted 
a bright orange because of the at- 
tention-getting qualities of this 
hue. All furnaces and heat-treating 
equipment were painted aluminum. 
We made work benches a light green 
to harmonize with the medium dark 
green of the walls. All electrical 
outlets and switches became a gala 
bright red, as did all oily waste and 
waste-paper cans. To focus atten- 
tion on the demonstration table, we 
painted it canary yellow. Yellow- 
orange chalk was used on the black- 
board because of its exceptional 
readability against a black surface. 

Lids of the refuse cans were each 
painted the color of the objects they 
were to remain near. For instance, 
the top of the can near the lathe 
machinery was painted orange; the 
one near the furnaces, aluminum; 


the one by the work benches, light 
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green. The result has been that 
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cent. By centering interests and ac- 





these objects have always remained tivities, confusion was reduced to 
where they were originally placed. such a degree that discipline and 
Id It is just as essential to have good _ settling disputes, which had been 
Ww room layout as it is for business to the rule before, became the excep- 
of concentrate on good advertising lay- tion. There is a happier classroom 
1g outs. This is true for two reasons. situation for everyone, including 
t- First, centers of interest should be the teacher, who now has time to 
e- arranged to reduce confusion when enjoy the highly exciting adventure 
ve students move about the room. Sec- of really living with junior high 
st ond, this orderly layout has an addi- school students. 
ts tional psychological factor in that it The business world lives by its 
ld creates strong, however subcon- ability to create new wants, to pack- 
nt scious, pacific tendencies in the age its products attractively, and to 
as youngsters. advertise them forcefully. We in 
re In any activity classroom there is education will do well to apply some 
in a direct relation between layout and of their well-tried rules for success. 
confusion, and in the case of the For when consciously studied and 
od shops, the relationship goes still adapted to our particular needs, 
t- further in that accidents become a_ their technics can make education 
‘is factor. By improved layout in our the most appealing and useful com- 
g shop, accidents were reduced 75 per- modity offered to youth today. 
n. 
" W. D. Mac Quarrie is an Instructor in the Wash- 
tk ington Junior High School, Pasadena, California. 
al Reported from the Journal of the National Educa- 
la tion Association, XXIX (December, 1940), 266. 
id 
| Ex 
ve | 
w- | —LLINOIS has more separate “taxing districts’ than any 
k- | other sovereign state anywhere in the world. Our neighbor 
al Indiana has a much more efficient tax structure with only 
; 1,800 taxing units compared with over 15,000 in Illinois. 
ch The British Isles with nearly 50,000,000 people have less 
ey than one-fifth as many districts an Illinois. Australia, as large 
> : as continental United States, has only about 2,800 taxing 
- | districts. By far the largest part of these 15,000 units are 
various kinds of school districts as follows: 11,438 elemen- 
he | tary and combination schools, 582 high schools, and 101 
me nonhigh school districts, for a total of 12,121 school taxing 
ht districts —Chicago’s Schools. 
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WORKSHOPS: THEIR VALUES AND PROBLEMS 


WILHELMINA HILL 


In School and Society 


.* rapid extension of work- 
shops and workshop techniques 
since 1936, when the first Pro- 
gressive Education Association 
Workshop was established at Ohio 
State University, is due in large 
part to certain values which edu- 
cators have found in them: 

1. Opportunities are offered for 
participants to work on real educa- 
tional problems in real school situa- 
tions. Both teachers and school 
systems have found this opportuni- 
ty of greater educational value than 
the usual summer-school course. 

2. The workshop provides an 
excellent medium for the inservice 
training of teachers, who learn how 
to use the arts more effectively in 
their teaching, acquire improved 
speech techniques, and show ob- 
vious personal and _ professional 
growth. 

3. There is greater recognition 
of individual achievement than in 
most situations in which the teacher 
finds himself. This gives him better 
poise and greater security. 

4. The workshop organization 
provides more help from experts. 
A proportionately larger staff is 
available for consultation and gui- 
dance than is true of most educa- 
tional courses. 

5. In the belief that teachers, as 
well as children, “learn by doing,” 
many opportunities are provided 
for direct learning experiences. 
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These include experiences in the 
art and music studios, in speech 
work, in community study, and in 
consumer problems. 

6. An outstanding value is the 
Opportunity to see one’s own prob- 
lem in the light of a larger frame- 
work—the whole child, the total 
curriculum, the entire community, 
the social scene. 

7. There is greater probability 
that the workshop experience will 
be translated into action in real 
school situations. The average col- 
lege class is likely to be planned in 
advance and based on educational 
theories and problems that the in- 
structor can only hope will be 
usable. 

8. Workshops have tended to 
expand experience with non-verbal 
learning techniques. These include 
excursions into the community, ex- 
periences in the arts, films, and 
radio. It has been demonstrated that 
experiences with these media in 
workshops have led to their in- 
creased use in school situations. 

9. Workshop procedures are more 
democratic than those of the aver- 
age college course. “Participation” 
is the keyword—participation in 
planning, in carrying through, in 
evaluation. Many opportunities for 
cooperative planning and action, 
democratic leadership, and respect 
for personality are characteristics of 
the workshop program. 
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WORKSHOPS: THEIR VALUES AND PROBLEMS 


Among the problems which have 
arisen in developing workshop pro- 
grams, the following deserve men- 
tion. 

1. “Confusion” during the first 
week has been so prevalent in 
workshops as to deserve quotation 
marks. Recent workshops have 
profited by the experience of their 
predecessors and have made sub- 
stantial progress in reducing waste 
of time in the early stages of the 
program. However independent 
study and direction are essential to 
this type of program. A certain 
amount of confusion is natural at 
the beginning of any genuine learn- 
ing experience, until the learner 
becomes oriented. 

2. Window-shopping has proved 
a problem in the workshop—though 
not a common one. Occasionally a 
teacher comes to the workshop to 
get an idea here and there that he 
can adapt to his own school pro- 
gram. This leads to a superficial 
moving about from group to group 
and not to a serious attack on one’s 
own educational problems. A simi- 
lar problem is posed by the tenden- 
cy of a few members to follow 
celebrities about, thus neglecting 
their group responsibilities and in- 
dividual problems. In both instan- 
ces, the difficulty can be counter- 
acted by counseling and guidance. 

3. Insecurity has been felt at 
times by members inexperienced in 
workshop procedures. Individual 
conferences and the general gui- 
dance program will help such per- 


sons, and the other students can 
give these “beginners” much assist- 
ance in finding their place in the 
program. 

4. Some members invariably 
seem unable to see their problems 
clearly when they come to the 
workshop. This is recognized as a 
major problem for staff members. 

5. Many workshop students are 
unable to focus their workshop ac- 
tivities on their individual problems 
unless given careful counseling. 
Some students also need guidance 
in securing a maximum benefit from 
the work they undertake. 

6. Inadequate use of library fa- 
cilities seems a problem in some 
workshops. Days are so occupied 
with direct learning experiences, 
group work, and recreation that stu- 
dents seem to have less time for 
reading than in regular university 
courses. At Denver we are trying 
to meet this problem by bringing 
the library to the workshop. An 
assistant draws the desired books 
for workshop members and takes 
them to the students. In addition, 
the workshop has about 2,500 vol- 
umes of its own. A week between 
sessions in which members may find 
time for reading is one of the ad- 
vantages of the workshop held in 
winter. 

7. Some members have attempted 
to “cover” every activity provided 
in the program—thus neglecting 
their own special needs and doing 
nothing really well. This is a prob- 
lem for counseling by the staff. 
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8. Workshops have tried to pro- 
vide a balanced program of living 
for members, but the intensive na- 
ture of the short workshop sessions, 
and the preoccupation of members 
with their problems, stand in the 
way of this objective. 

As workshop techniques become 
better known they are influencing 
other teacher-education programs. A 
few implications may be mentioned 
as follows: 

1. It is evident that in many in- 
stances teachers teach as they are 
taught. If this is true, obviously in- 
structional methods in teacher-edu- 
cation need a thorough overhauling. 
Workshops are conscious of this 
need. They do not just talk about 
such techniques as “pupil-teacher 
planning”; they practice them. 

2. More direct learning experi- 
ences are needed in teacher-educa- 
tion courses. Teachers who attended 
the 1940 Chicago Workshop on 
Teacher Education have come back 


impressed with the educational 
value of simple musical instruments, 
the tonette being a great favorite. 
They would not be bringing back 
such dynamic enthusiasm if some- 
one in Chicago had merely said: 
“Your pupils should learn to play 
the tonette.”” They had the real ex- 
perience of playing the instrument, 
and a real interest and desire to 
carry the experience to others have 
followed. 

3. Teacher education in general 
should follow the workshop ex- 
ample of increased use of nonverbal 
learning media. 

4. More democratic procedures 
might be introduced throughout our 
teacher-education program.  Stu- 
dents, if consulted, might make some 
surprisingly valuable contributions. 

5. More pupil-teacher planning 
and more participation in every 
phase of the learning process for 
prospective teachers and teachers in 
service should be provided. 


Wilhelmina Hill is Director of the Elementary Edu. 

cation Workshop, University of Denver. Reported 

from School and Society, LIII (January 11, 1941), 
39-44, 
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JE University of Denver has instituted a plan whereby 
students may complete the requirements for a bachelor’s 
degree at the conclusion of three years of study. Intended 
particularly for students affected by conscription, the program 
is based on a four-quarter plan of study. 




















OUR CITIES ARE FLATTENING OUT 


FRANK R, WILSON 


In the Nation’s Schools 


Vrs preliminary results of 


the 1940 population census now be- 
ing issued, a trend of great impor- 
tance to educators is becoming evi- 
dent, namely, the “flattening out” 
of American cities. 

A tentative count for 237 cities 
with a total population of about 
30,000,000 shows an increase be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 of only 5.2 
percent, as compared with an in- 
crease of 23 percent between 1920 
and 1930. While it is true that the 
rate of population growth is slowing 
down for the United States as a 
whole, it is expected that the total 
number of inhabitants of the coun- 
try will be found to have increased 
about 8 percent between 1930 and 
1940, or more than one and one- 
half times the rate of increase for 
the cities. 

These figures indicate a definite 
movement out of the cities. Where 
are the former urban dwellers go- 
ing? According to a test census 
taken during 1939 in two Indiana 
counties, one of which included the 
city of South Bend, they are shifting 
to the suburban and rural areas sur- 
founding each metropolis. Early 
1940 census reports from some 
places adjacent to Washington, 
D. C., and other cities confirm this 
forecast. 

Near the nation’s capital, for ex- 
ample, the population of suburban 
Arlington County more than 


doubled, from 26,615 to 56,500, 
while in Washington proper the in- 
crease was only about 36 percent, 
from 486,869 to 663,153. Mil- 
waukee and Los Angeles also grew 
less rapidly than their surrounding 
suburbs. 

San Francisco lost population be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 but this loss 
was more than regained by the ad- 
jacent territory. Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis lost population 
whereas suburban areas increased. 

Many factors account for this 
trend and indicate the possibility 
that it will continue: improved roads 
and transportation facilities; cheaper 
housing and more convenient meth- 
ods of home financing; the blight- 
ing of city residential areas and the 
consequent increase in the tax bur- 
den on the remainder of the urban 
territory; opportunities to supple- 
ment income by raising garden pro- 
duce. 

As all these influences draw 
people from the city to the sur- 
rounding territory, what is the effect 
on the schools? Obviously, there is 
a check on the natural increase in 
school population of the cities and 
a corresponding acceleration in the 
growth of student bodies in subur- 
ban and rural areas. 

Where the cities have planned an 
enlarged school building program 
on the basis of the 1920-1930 popu- 
lation trends, an under-utilization 
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of facilities will result. Where the 
building program has not kept pace 
with the need, the burden of over- 
crowded schools will be lightened 
by the outward movement of popu- 
lation. 

In either case, it appears certain 
that the territories surrounding 
cities will find their school systems 
strained by the influx of former city 
dwellers, while the per capita cost of 
schooling in the cities will be high- 
er. 

Real estate taxes in the cities be- 
ing what they are, it seems im- 
probable that these costs can be 
met through further levies. The 
suburban areas, on the other hand, 
may be reluctant to raise taxes suffi- 
ciently to cover necessary outlays for 
schools, lest they scare away pros- 
pective home-builders. 

How, then, will the changing 
school needs be met? One answer 
that suggests itself is a reorganiza- 
tion of school districts to include 
the natural instead of merely the 
incorporated community. 

In other words, instead of con- 
sidering that there has been a move- 
ment of population out of the 
cities, one may regard this trend to 
the suburbs as a growth outward of 
the cities. 

And indeed, in the light of his- 
tory, that is what has taken place. 
Before 1870, primitive forms of 
transportation limited the effective 
area of a city to about 1214 square 
miles. 

First, the development of the 
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street car expanded this territory to 
78 square miles, and between 1870 
and 1910 the percentage of the na- 
tion’s population in cities rose from 
26.2 to 45.8. With the introduction 
of cheap powerful automobiles, 
cities spread out still farther until 
in 1930 the effective area of a city 
was about 706 square miles. 

The boundaries of the city as 
established by charter, however, “‘re- 
main fixed on the ground, even 
though large numbers of workers 
and former residents spill out over 
them into a whole series of political- 
ly independent, economically weak, 
and administratively incompetent 
rural municipalities,” according to 
Philip H. Cornick, writing in the 
American City. 

Would it not be feasible, there- 
fore, to broaden school districts to 
include areas adjacent to cities where 
such developments have been occur- 
ring? 

Many problems would, of course, 
have to be worked out before such 
consolidations could take place. The 
units affected would have to agree 
on a mutually acceptable basis, com- 
promising where interests conflicted. 

Achieving such unity of opinion 
will undoubtedly be a long drawn 
out process, spotty in its develop- 
ment. But it seems inevitable that, 
if present population trends con- 
tinue, the pressure of necessity will 
force the reorganization of school 
districts on a basis of actual con- 
ditions rather than on arbitrary 
political boundaries. 
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OUR CITIES ARE FLATTENING OUT 


A forceful warning to this effect 
was given by the National Resources 
Committee in a report, which said: 

“Unless, therefore, the boundar- 
ies of the political city can be 
stretched to include its suburban and 
satellite industrial and residential 
colonies, the economic and social 
base upon which rests the welfare 
of both those who remain in the 
city and those who seek a partial 
escape from it will eventually dis- 
integrate. ... . If an orderly devel- 
opment and a higher level of life 
for the people of the imposing 
supercities are to be attained some 
measures calculated to endow them 
with the capacity to act collectively 
as a political unit are indispensa- 
ble.” 

Specifically, the committee sug- 
gested that “special legislation 
should be enacted by the states that 
would permit a reduction or feder- 
ation or consolidation of overlap- 
ping and suburban authorities, 
easier annexation of territory to the 
city, joint services among neigh- 


boring cities through contractual 
relations and intermunicipal cooper- 
ation in the larger school districts: 

“They can buy more economical- 
ly and can get more for their 
money. . . . The larger district can 
do a better job, attract better teach- 
ers and pay better salaries with a 
real decrease in the cost per pupil.” 

The New York report reiterates 
the point of this article, that “every 
school district should coincide as 
far as possible with the natural 
community boundaries.” 

The problem has taken on new 
urgency in view of the national de- 
fense program. Industrial plants 
are likely to be erected near enough 
to cities to enjoy their advantages 
but far enough from their centers 
to reduce vulnerability to aerial at- 
tack. In other words, they will be 
located in the suburban and semi- 
rural areas, attracting more resi- 
dents from the cities and creat- 
ing new disparities in the school 
district situation. Reorganization 
will be more imperative than ever. 


Frank R. Wilson is Chief of the Division of Public 

Relations of the U. S. Census Bureau, Washington, 

D. C. Reported from the Nation's Schools, XXVI 
(December, 1940), 18-20. 
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—¢CCORDING to the U. S. Office of Education, there 
are approximately 7,160,000 high school pupils and 315,000 
teachers in public and private schools this year. 
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VITAL SCHOOL LIVING 


CLAIRE T. ZYVE 
In Educational Method 


C puCATIONAL literature to- 
day is full of programs for teaching 
democracy. They remind me of the 
days in which we used school stores 
filled with empty tin cans to teach 
arithmetic concepts. Only empty 
dramatic play resulted until we 
realized that arithmetic was a tool 
to be used in running an actual 
store, rather than the store a tool 
to teach arithmetic. Democracy is a 
tool to achieve human purposes, 
not used for its own sake, but be- 
cause from it and through it mutual 
respect and development result, and 
intelligence is free to bear on the 
issue at hand. 

Democratic acting cannot be im- 
posed over school living which in 
itself has no vitality. Problems to 
be solved must have integrity to 
the children and teachers and must 
arise out of the needs, the life of 
the pupils, their families, and their 
community. In the way these every- 
day matters of living are solved lies 
the possibility that children will 
learn the meaning of cooperative 
problem solving. 

During the last three years I have 
been collecting opinions of teachers 
on the educational help they receive 
from the administrators with whom 
they work. The teachers represented 
234 schools in New York and 
vicinity. I only hope the situation 
is more positive in other sections, 
but this is what I found: 
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Forty-seven percent said their 
administrators were not helpful; 53 
percent answered in the affirm- 
ative. Whether or not the adminis- 
trator has the confidence of teach- 
ers is, of course, significant mainly 
in its effect on the confidence that 
teachers bring to the solution of 
school problems and the educa- 
tional integrity with which they 
work with children. 

The teachers who respected their 
administrators were confident and 
forward looking; 65 percent con- 
sidered that they had helped build 
the school program and 85 percent 
said they had helped improve it. 
Seventy percent said the staffs in 
which they worked had a unified 
point of view and were practicing 
what they believed. Only 7 percent 
thought a new principal would im- 
prove their school. 

On the other hand, the 47 per- 
cent who said they received no help 
from administrators were discour- 
aged and cynical. Eighty-six per- 
cent said they had no part in 
building the school program and 
only 27 percent believed they had 
a part in improving it. Eighty-three 
percent said their staffs conformed 
to the beliefs of the administration 
but disagreed under the surface, 
while 58 percent believed progress 
would come faster with new prin- 
cipals. 

Even more significant are the 
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VITAL SCHOOL LIVING 


opinions given by pupils. Of these 
teachers, 144 asked their pupils who 
made the decisions about what they 
did in school. In schools where the 
teachers felt the principals were 
helpful, 80 percent of the pupils 
said decisions were made by chil- 
dren and teachers together. In the 
other group of schools, 73 percent 
of the classes agreed that teachers 
and principals decided everything! 

The children in the latter schools 
were solving many problems men- 
tally with no chance to put their 
ideas into action. When children 
can make comments as pertinent as 
those below, with no freedom in 
working out solutions, we are far 
from a setting in which there will 
be growth in the meaning of social 
participation. 

“I don’t think children should 
be kept back. I was, and I have 
hated school ever since.” 

“Children should decide what 
should go on because the teacher 
can’t go any faster than the chil- 
dren can take it.” 

“Make the teachers listen in to 
pupils running the class at least 
once a month.” 

“Do away with standing in line 
before we can come into the build- 


ing.” 
“Let the children talk. Keeping 
still from nine to three is too much 


for us.” 


“I wouldn’t mark a child D on 
his report card. It is too discourag- 
ing.” 

“Find something else to do in- 
stead of raising hands.” 

“I wouldn’t give homework in 
elementary school. Kids like to play 
and they don’t do it anyway.” 

How can we decide which prob- 
lems lie in the hands of adminis- 
trators, of teachers, of children, of 
parents? It is obvious that the liv- 
ing of a social group involving a 
mixture of these individuals also 
implies that few school problems 
involve one group exclusive of the 
others. 

We are constantly reading of 
“teachers and policy making.” The 
insecure or dominating principal 
still sees clear-cut separate fields of 
action for herself, teachers, and 
children, and is in constant fear of 
losing prerogatives in what she con- 
siders her area. 

It is necessary in the school to 
analyze the problems which arise 
and to make use of the insight and 
experience of those most con- 
cerned. We should do this not be- 
cause of popular attention to 
“democracy” but because only thus 
will we find satisfactory solutions, 
and because we are seeking in- 
creased social understanding and 
maturity in ourselves as well as in 


the children. 


Claire T. Zyve is on the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity. Reported from Educational Method, XX 
(January, 1941), 182-86. 
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A PUBLIC POLICY NEEDED 
GeorGE A. Cor 


In Frontiers of Democracy 


wth ITHERTO adjustments be- 
tween the public schools and week- 
day church schools have been 
largely left to opportunistic de- 
cisions by local or state school 
authorities or to sporadic legisla- 
tion in response to waves of public 
emotion. Our tradition of the sep- 
aration of church and state has 
been relied on as a guide, but too 
often in a legalistic sense—as 
though we merely needed to apply 
a well-defined rule to a well-de- 
fined case. The factors with which 
we have to deal are too compli- 
cated, some of them too new, to be 
handled in such a quasi-mechanical 
way. We are still in the process of 
finding out what separation really 
implies, and to do this at the least 
cost from blunders we need a 
public policy that will give steady 
meaning and direction to what 
must be to some extent experi- 
mental in both law and administra- 
tion. Before any action is taken in 
this field, four questions may well 
be asked: Who are the parties con- 
cerned? What is “school time’’? 
Who is to decide what religion is? 
Need public policy take account of 
the alleged growth of “religious 
illiteracy”? 

The movement for week-day 
schools of religion had its origin in 
the “Gary system,” which made 
the resources of the schools open to 
pupils for a full eight-hour working 
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day. Instead of monopolizing all 
these hours, Superintendent Wirt 
conceived the idea of releasing any 
child for a period or two weekly 
on request of the parents for music 
lessons, religious instruction, read- 
ing in a library, or any other 
broadening experience selected by 
the parent. Religious bodies took 
advantage of the opportunity and 
established week-day classes in re- 
ligion in churches near the schools. 
Then official relations came into 
question. The problems multiplied 
as the movement spread. 

Did the public school authority 
follow the child into the church 
class? If so, where lay the respon- 
sibility in respect to truancy, dis- 
cipline, the soundness of curricu- 
lum and method? If it did not, was 
the child released into the custody 
of his church or of his parents? 
Should church representatives be 
permitted to address the school as- 
sembly in behalf of their respective 
denominations? 

Even in the early stages of the 
movement, such questions led to a 
conviction, which I shared with 
others, that the parties concerned in 
these adjustments were, or should 
be, the public school and the par- 
ents, never the public school and 
the church. The “released” child 
should pass at the school gate di- 
rectly into the custody of his pat- 
ent. The public school should not 




















A PUBLIC POLICY NEEDED 


supervise the curriculum or teach- 
ers of the religious school; it 
should keep no record of these 
schools nor receive reports from 
them. 

“School time” is simply the hours 
that the schools are customarily in 
session in a given community. That 
is, school time is a matter of var- 
iable social habit, not a measurable 
portion of the day to which the 
state has a prescriptive right. Some 
time ago, in New York state, in a 
suit to enjoin a school board 
from “releasing” pupils for re- 
ligious instruction, it was argued 
that the whole school day is the 
property (so to say) of the state, 
and therefore something a local 
school board may not alienate. The 
suit failed. In the Oregon school 
case, the Supreme Court of the 
United States said that the right of 
parents to participate in the educa- 
tion of their children is coordinate 
with, not subordinate to, the right 
of the state to educate. 

Here we have an administrative 
problem, not a rule to be enforced. 
Both parents and state have an in- 
extinguishable right, but the rela- 
tionship between the two is a mat- 
ter of fluid social policy. From all 
this the conclusion is that the wisest 
public policy with respect to sharing 
school time is a sympathetic 
rather than a grudging sharing of 
time with parents who want their 
children “released.” 

Excusing a pupil from school 
“for religious observance and edu- 


cation”—to quote the New York 
law—trequires the making of a dis- 
tinction between what is religion 
and what is not. Which of the 
many conceptions of religion shall 
guide the school authorities? To 
identify religion with the major 
churches of the community, as is 
often done, subjects officials to the 
pressure of powerful bodies that in- 
sist that their religion is the only 
true one. Only by an arbitrary dis- 
regard of the common usage of 
words can school authorities ignore 
the Spiritualists, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, and a swarm of occultisms 
that border on quackeries and 
even witchcraft. Worse yet; it is a 
common saying among American 
religious leaders that in Russia 
communism has become a religion. 
Finally, no one denies that there 
are many religious persons outside 
all these fellowships. To require 
any public official to distinguish 
the sheep from the goats is to ask 
the impossible. 

Fortunately, a decision of the 
Supreme Court seems to have bear- 
ing on this matter. The Court 
voided a Connecticut statute pro- 
hibiting the soliciting of money 
for religious purposes without a 
permit on the ground that it set up 
a censorship of religion. The point 
is that there can be no legal de- 
termination of what is religion. 

If these considerations are per- 
tinent, sound public policy will 
leave full discretion to parents. 
They and they only will decide 
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what is “religious observance and 
education.” Moreover, religion will 
not be singled out by the state for 
favors that are denied other cultural 
interests. The state, while scrup- 
ulously guaranteeing to parents op- 
portunity for religious nurture, will 
reserve its official support for such 
social enterprises as unequivocally 
contribute to social solidarity. 

This policy, it should be obvious, 
cannot be administered by mere 
tule of thumb. Administrators 
must be responsive to the public 
mind, and at the same time have in- 
sight into the long-run conse- 
quences of rulings that make a 
strong appeal because of their im- 
mediate convenience. 

The following sentence from the 
London Times (February 17, 1940) 
has been quoted with approval by 
an American writer: ‘The basis of 
good citizenship is character, and a 
man’s character depends on his 
beliefs. How, then, can the state 
afford. . . . to view the teaching of 
religion as a task with which it has 
no direct concern?” Here religion 
is identified with certain creedal no- 
tions, and character is said to be de- 
termined thereby. No one familiar 
with educational psychology can 
fail to perceive the error in respect 
to the dynamics of character con- 
tained in the above. As to the rela- 


tion of religion to creedal notions 
and the bearing of this matter on 
the alleged growth of religious il- 
literacy—one of the most noted 
clergymen in the nation recently de- 
plored the real religious illiteracy 
of persons, some of them in high 
ecclesiastical office, who think that 
something religiously significant 
happens whenever the term ‘‘God” 
is used in a honorific sense. He 
discounted talk about the supposed 
religious illiteracy of our genera- 
tion, and averred that religion has 
gone on promoting ethical discrim- 
ination within the very period in 
which creedal symbols have been 
increasingly ignored. 

The impression that we are on 
the down grade has grown partly 
out of a quickened feeling with 
regard to ancient evils; partly out 
of our blunders in a period of so- 
cial change; partly out of a decay 
of codes representative of condi- 
tions that no longer exist; partly 
out of virtuous humility in the 
presence of unsolved problems. No 
general decline has been proved. 
Even if ome were, our concern 
would be, not to induce the young 
to accept a set of beliefs, but to 
provide for them the kinds of con- 
crete social experience that produce 
a discriminating sense of social 
values. 


George A. Coe was for many years Professor of 

Religious Education at Teachers College, Columbia 

University. Reported from Frontiers of Democracy, 
VII (December 15, 1940), 73-75. 
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TERMINAL GENERAL EDUCATION AT THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE LEVEL 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD 


In the Association of American Colleges Bulletin 


—7ROM February to July, 1940, 
the writer had the rare opportunity 
as a consultant for the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York of 
visiting 58 junior colleges, a num- 
ber of NYA projects, some high 
schools, a few trade schools, and a 
half a dozen universities, to study 
terminal education. 

Except in a few institutions, 
the work currently offered in junior 
college terminal courses is not very 
impressive. Largely, this is because 
the junior colleges, restricted by the 
necessity of paralleling the first two 
college years, have not felt free to 
offer work suited to the needs and 
abilities of their students. Further, 
terminal education at this level is a 
new field and the pattern it should 
follow has not been at all clear. 

What should be offered in the 
first two post high school years to 
the student who will probably ter- 
minate his education in one of those 
years? The present pattern in the 
freshman year typically consists of 
the following: a course in English 
composition with theme writing on 
assigned topics quite removed 
from student interests; a course in 
mathematics which follows a for- 
mal, fixed pattern (both student 
and instructor regard it as a hurdle 
to another course, or to a degree, 
and the relationship of the content 
to the student’s present or future 


problems receives little attention) ; 
a course in modern language, like- 
wise regarded as a hurdle for degree 
requirements, and giving neither 
facility in the language itself nor 
an understanding of other cultures; 
a requirement in science—biology, 
chemistry, or physics—which is 
almost invariably taught as though 
the students were to become spe- 
cialists in that particular field; and 
an elective in history or political 
science, usually given as an anatomy 
course in names, dates, and places. 

The present tendency to give sur- 
vey courses to broaden general 
knowledge does not solve the prob- 
lem very well. They are, of neces- 
sity, frequently given as lectures to 
large groups of students. The con- 
tent is selected by choosing the most 
important material from a number 
of fields, and not on the basis of 
student knowledge or capacity. The 
student retains—for a little while 
—a mass of undigested facts. After 
the courses are concluded, the ma- 
terial is in large part forgotten. 

Much better might be courses de- 
veloped on a functional basis of 
student needs, interests, and ab- 
sorption possibilities. No one can 
devise at this time any completely 
definitive pattern for general edu- 
cation, but it is possible to define 
areas in which we should experi- 
ment. 
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Reading. — Instead of making 
reading unattractive by emphasiz- 
ing the anatomy of literature, we 
should encourage students to read 
widely, even indiscriminately at 
first, to learn to like reading. More 
work in remedial reading needs to 
be done. 

Writing —The usual composition 
course does little to develop writ- 
ing facility. In some institutions 
formal classes in composition have 
been abolished in favor of clinics, 
to which are brought papers from 
all courses in all subjects. The 
English instructor is an adviser on 
written material, not a specialist in 
one department. There is much to 
recommend this procedure. While 
not all college students can be 
taught to write with ease, most 
can be taught to write with reason- 
able clarity and accuracy. 

Speech.—Speech, like writing, 
should be thought of as cutting 
across all fields of knowledge. In- 
structors who are aware of the de- 
sirability of developing student 
speech facility are essential; there 
should be vocal student participa- 
tion in all class work. Speech clin- 
ics are desirable. 

Mathematics. — Mathematics of 
the present type is probably fairly 
well adapted to the needs of future 
engineers and mathematicians. But 
most students will need mathe- 
matics of another kind. An accurate 
knowledge of simple arithmetic is 
essential. Beyond that, the principle 
of the unknown in an equation, the 
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ability to construct and interpret 
gtaphs, some form of simple sta- 
tistics giving a knowledge of math- 
ematical probability, and the es- 
sentials of bookkeeping and budget- 
ing are desirable. A unified course 
in these essentials could be easily 
developed which would give the 
mathematics essential for everyday 
living. 

Social studies —Beginning col- 
lege students are just becoming 
aware of the problems of social or- 
ganization. Their ideas about social 
problems are plastic and readily 
influenced by concrete experiences. 
There are, of course, enormous 
difficulties in the way of putting 
classes on wheels, yet actual visits 
to jails, courtrooms, slums, relief 
offices, industries, provide the most 
effective means of making class 
discussions concrete. The junior 
colleges can learn a great deal 
from the practices of good secon- 
dary schools in planning such trips. 

In class discussions, much could 
be gained by attacking problems 
instead of trying to cover material. 
As an example of the kind of prob- 
lems readily lending themselves to 
discussion, the chapter on ‘“‘Out- 
rageous Hypotheses” in Robert S. 
Lynd’s Knowledge for What? is ad- 
mirable. 

Health.—College students are 
interested in their own bodies, yet 
biology as it is usually taught does 
not feed this interest. Biology at 
the freshman level should be about 
human beings—their structure and 
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function, and the care the human 
body needs. Human reproduction is 
a subject college students discuss a 
great deal, and these discussions 
might better take place in the 
classroom. In the same way, young 
college students are interested in 
why people act as they do, and a 
beginning course in psychology 
ought to capitalize on this interest 
instead of spending so much of the 
time available on the physiology of 
the nervous system. A vital discus- 
sion of mental hygiene might go 
along very well with the psycho- 
logical study of human behavior. 
Marriage and the family—Some 
institutions have recognized that a 
major interest of college students 
relates to the questions of getting 
married and starting a family, but 
the courses now offered need de- 
velopment and more institutions 
should offer them. Probably such 
courses would come in the field of 
the social studies and include ma- 
terial from anthropology, history, 
sociology, and child and adult psy- 
chology. With the stability of the 
family threatened on every hand, 
colleges might do much not only 
to stabilize marriage, but to give 
training that would enrich and 
nourish the marriage relationship. 
Consumer problems.—In the past 
the subject of economics has dealt 
largely with a study of the classi- 
cal economists. Fortunately, em- 
phasis is now shifting rapidly to 
the consumer point of view and the 
use of personal and family re- 


sources. The approach to the old 
economics is made through already 
developed interests. 

Physical sciences.— At present 
each science is usually taught with- 
out concern for its interrelation- 
ships with other sciences and with 
almost no discussion of its poten- 
tialities. We marvel at new inven- 
tions that overnight become a mat- 
ter of course. The man in the 
street knows as much about the 
new plastics as the typical chemistry 
student. The student who takes 
but a single course in physics or 
chemistry simply begins the study 
of another language which has 
neither meaning nor importance to 
him. Sometimes one suspects that 
the teachers themselves do not 
understand the importance of the 
subjects with which they deal. Our 
physical environment has been rev- 
olutionized in the past few years 
by chemistry and physics applied to 
everyday life. Beginning work in 
the physical sciences might, there- 
fore, be extremely vital and in- 
tensely interesting if the instructor 
would spend a little more time and 
thought on the subject of human 
motivation and the objectives he 
can hope to accomplish in a rela- 
tively short period. 

Work experience-—Most begin- 
ning college students have never 
had chores to perform nor a work 
apprenticeship to serve. Thus we 
have lost one of the most important 
teaching devices of a previous gen- 
eration. Because work experience 
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gives maturity, and may serve as a 
motivation for classroom study, 
every junior college should attempt 
to provide it. Vacation employ- 
ment or a work period on the reg- 
ular college program are both pos- 
sibilities. 

Students will welcome the op- 
portunity to engage in a real work 
experience, but they will quickly 
recognize the difference between 
work which has significance and 
work simply devised for make-be- 
lieve. Students going into the pro- 
fessions would benefit by gaining 
an understanding of labor, and 
those who will earn their living by 
some manual pursuit will benefit 
by the training. There should be at 
least one course in the program for 
the development of hand skills. 

Orientation and integration.— 
The beginning college student 
usually has a considerable adjust- 
ment to make if he is to function 
very effectively in his new environ- 
ment. The usual orientation lec- 
tures are useful, but better results 
can probably be achieved by having 
students meet in small groups with 
a sympathetic instructor to discuss 
personal problems. 

At the end of one semester it is 
desirable to shift the emphasis in 
this program away from personal 


orientation and into a discussion of 
the interrelationships of the areas 
of knowledge. 

Art and religion—lIt seems 
doubtful that much is accomplished 
by any formal teaching of “appre- 
ciation.” One learns to love good 
music by hearing it often. In the 
same way, one learns to compre- 
hend the graphic and plastic arts by 
looking at and studying the art ob- 
jects themselves. 

It is also questionable whether 
courses in religious education ac- 
complish their purposes. We all 
want to develop in students the 
kind of morality that religion ex- 
presses. Quite obviously, the best 
teaching in this field is by example. 

In summary, we have a vastly 
enlarged school population prepar- 
ing for a vastly more complicated 
economy. It seems highly doubtful 
that the traditional pattern of the 
first two college years meets the 
needs of the majority of students or 
prepares them for the kinds of lives 
they will probably lead. Most stu- 
dents at the junior college level 
need a training for the practical 
problems of everyday living. The 
objectives of such an education 
would be almost entirely different 
from those normally associated with 
the typical liberal arts program. 


Byron S. Hollinshead is President of Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 
Reported from the Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, XXVI (December, 1940), 570-77. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH THE SCHOOL’S PUBLISHING 
ACTIVITIES 


ELMER J. ANDERSON 


In the Hawaii Educational Review 


S\icr ATORS seize the press 
in order to muzzle it. Pressure 
groups control the press to ensure 
a favorable public attitude for their 
gain. Is it too much to ask, then: 
“Shouldn't educators control the 
school press so as to further educa- 
tional objectives?” 

We too often fail to understand 
the ramifications of modern edu- 
cation and underestimate the poten- 
tialities of the printed page. It is 
true, of course, that the page size of 
the average school paper is limited, 
but there is no reason why a portion 
of that space should not be used to 
further the educational objectives 
of the school. More space can often 
be made available on the same 
printing budget. McKinley High 
School doubled the amount of avail- 
able space when it purchased its 
own offset press. Other schools 
could do likewise, or put other 
kinds of duplicators to work. How- 
ever, the desire to be more useful 
must first be there; a way is usually 
then found to satisfy those needs. 

The students on your local school 
newspaper staff are receiving valu- 
able training. But how many of them 
are there—what percent of the stu- 
dent body? And what is this train- 
ing costing the school when figured 
on a per capita basis? If we assume 
a school newspaper budget of 
$2,000 and a staff of 25 members, 


we find the training of these gifted 
few is costing $80 per student, in 
addition to the adviser’s salary. 

Newswriting is still given pri- 
marily for those with literary in- 
clinations, as it was when the stu- 
dent body represented the upper 
crust of society. While any adviser 
would add other reasons to justify 
newswriting, “training in writing” 
heads the list. Accordingly, no fun- 
damental change in objectives is 
made, and the school paper pursues 
its independent course as one of 
many school activities, oblivious to 
the role it might play if it were re- 
garded as a service agency—an or- 
ganization that could assist every 
educational project launched by the 
school. 

To set up the publishing activ- 
ities as a service agency for the 
whole school is not easy. In the 
first place, adviser and _ students 
will have to give up the idea of 
imitating the metropolitan daily. 
The needs of the city paper and the 
school paper are wholly different. 
Headlines, for example, are essen- 
tial to sell a paper on a street corner, 
but the school paper has no need 
for them. 

Too many schools have estab- 
lished papers without any well-de- 
fined needs at all—usually in com- 
petition with other schools. If 
school A started a five-column 
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weekly, school B “just had to have 
one, too.” There is no real reason 
why the school publication should 
even be a newspaper. Rarely does 
the conventional school paper con- 
tain any news at all, as news is gen- 
erally conceived. The students know 
what is in the paper before they 
receive it. 

Schools with small enrollments 
will probably find that a duplicated 
booklet without headlines or regu- 
lar columns, containing new ideas, 
students’ reactions to personal and 
school problems, literary attempts, 
and such, published at no stated 
time, would be of far more value 
than the usual weekly, printed out- 
side the school and conforming to 
the best journalistic technique. 

As has been said before, it is 
doubtful if any school paper can 
justify its existence today alone on 
the number of students who are 
trained as writers. Certainly the 
stimulation of thought throughout 
the school on a vital school prob- 
lem is educationally more defensible 
than the argument that 25 students 
received excellent training in writ- 
ing. Educators, advisers, and stu- 
dents should look at the school 
paper as an educational project in 
its broadest sense. 

How can the school press extend 
its usefulness? Does not the high 
cost of printing limit its scope? 
There are limits, of course, to the 
service a school press can render, 
but few schools have reached them. 
One saving that most schools can 
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make is to do their own printing. 
McKinley puts out a small four- 
page daily and four or five 20- to 
50-page supplements, all for the 
student’s $1 paid as part of his gov- 
ernment tax. The school also pub- 
lishes textbook material on its press 
at a cost less than local printers 
usually charge. Reasonably priced 
printing makes possible the dupli- 
cation of many things that would 
not otherwise be printed at all. Mc- 
Kinley’s Daily Pinion couldn’t be 
printed if it had to be done com- 
mercially. And the Pinion uses all 
the pictures and art work space per- 
mits—two avenues of expression 
seldom found in school papers. It 
is interesting to note that the school 
press seldom takes work away from 
the printers, for school people train 
themselves to do without those 
things that cost too much. 

The photo-offset process not only 
makes possible printing at reason- 
able cost, it also permits the use of 
halftones at a fraction of the cost 
of relief plates. In today's school 
population we have the same audi- 
ence which will later get its ideas 
from the picture magazines. Why 
shouldn’t our school paper, our 
pamphlets and other printed matter 
be profusely illustrated? To the 
person who has watched the growth 
of pictorial magazines in recent 
years, a knowledge that pictures can 
be specified on even a meagef 
budget gives renewed faith in the 
printed page as an _ educational 
medium. 











EDUCATION THROUGH PUBLISHING 


Whether offset printing, relief 
printing, mimeographing, or some 
other method of duplicating is 
used, the success of the publication 
program will depend largely on the 
wisdom and imagination of the 


whole educational program, a way 
will be found to do it. Only a 
recognition of the fact that edu- 
cation today needs school printing 
more than in days gone by is now 
needed to establish the publishing 


educator in charge. If there is de- activities in our schools on a re- 
| sire to use printing to integrate the spectable footing. 


Elmer ]. Anderson is Publications Director at Mc- 

Kinley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii, Reported 

from the Hawaii Educational Review, XXIX 
(December, 1940), 104-5. 


| Ex 
Current Huotations : 





7 CLIFTON FADIMAN, Literary Critic, the New Yorker: “Ed- 
ucation, as has been said, is simply the elevation of one 
, mind by a better one. This test, applied to reading, means 
1 that if a book is to be educative, the author’s mind must be 
e better than the reader's. Readers who turn to a book in the 
hope of finding in the author a fellow man on the same 
y intellectual level as themselves merely get their own ideas 
ys and opinions and prejudices reworked and given back to 
f them. In my reading of contemporary literature I have been 
r educated, have ye some gs what I call ‘elevation,’ using 
‘i that moral word advisedly, much less frequently by works of 
fiction than by books on scientific subjects—books of the 
of type written by Lancelot Hogben and J. B. S. Haldane and, 
“ in the old days, by H. G. Wells. For me these very carefully 
y written books that seek to humanize and popularize large 
if areas of scientific information have a real educational value.” 
ef 
1e MoRrTIMER J. ADLER, University of Chicago: “It is probably 
+h not from Hitler, but from the professors, that we shall ul- 
at timately be saved. . . . There are not enough scientists who 
- understand the truths of philosophy and religion, nor 
- enough philosophers and men of faith who are at home in 
‘ the domain of science. Much work by representatives of all 
“ three disciplines is required to prepare the way for the 


modern analogue of Maimonides or Aquinas, perhaps even 
centuries of patient discussion and incisive disputation.” 
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WHAT'S RIGHT WITH AMERICA 


MARGARET WALTHEW 


In the Clearing House 


= S I listened to my _public- 
speaking class of juniors, I de- 
cided something must be done. 
They were becoming too critical, 
their thinking was being done from 
a purely negative viewpoint, they 
had become aware of flaws without 
training themselves to be conscious 
of achievement. 

Said one boy: “The principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine have failed 
because. . .” Another had just told 
us that trade with other nations was 
being fatally impaired by poor judg- 
ment in making and enforcing tariff 
laws. Still another stated with 
alarming conviction that unless 
something was done about labor 
conditions and done quickly, our city 
would lose its most valued indus- 
try. 
“They believe that something is 
wrong with everything,” I mused. 
“Is it the reflection of their homes? 
Have they found this in their read- 
ing? Do they hear it over the radio? 
Or are they simply at the age when 
ideas are becoming a thrilling ex- 
perience and they believe it a sign 
of intellectual acumen to tear 
asunder?” 

The subjects for talks had been 
chosen by each pupil. I suppose that 
because of the guns roaring in 
Europe, the refugees marching on 
two continents, the relief rolls in 
America, the thoughts of these high 
school juniors naturally turned to 
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the problems of a troubled world. 
They knew these issues would be 
theirs to solve; assembly speakers, 
textbooks, and teachers all suggested 
it. No wonder these pupils were 
critical—no wonder they doubted 
the stability of the accepted order. 

“And yet,” I thought to myself 
as I listened to a boy declare that 
war was inevitable and that we were 
far too poorly armed, “there is so 
much right with America, but we 
never talk about that.” 

That was it. We were giving too 
much thought to what was wrong 
and not enough to what was right 
with our country. Suppose we spent 
a month discovering the things that 
were right with America. 

And so began one of the most in- 
teresting experiences I have ever 
had with a public-speaking class. 
The pupils themselves were inter- 
ested in this new attack, although 
some of them were skeptics. One 
brilliant girl objected for awhile to 
what she termed “Pollyanna think- 
ing,” but as the discussion went on 
she agreed that at least the chal- 
lenge of this new approach was 
greater, since it was easier to criti- 
cize than to be constructive. In 
general, the boys were more acqui- 
escent and interested, for I found 
the average lad of 15 to 17 is often 
a greater idealist than his sister. 

The first thing we did in our 
attack on What’s Right with Ameri- 
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WHAT’S RIGHT WITH AMERICA 


ca was to read, read, read. After 
several days of reading and sharing 
references and ideas, each pupil 
selected a topic to pursue further, 
and eventually to use for a ten- 
minute talk. These subjects natur- 
ally fell into such groups as freedom 
of speech and press, educational 
advantages, religious freedom, racial 
equalities, etc. In the interests of 
a greater sense of unity and more 
logical discussion, each pupil be- 
came a member of a group inter- 
ested in topics similar to his. The 
talks were conducted in panel form. 
We agreed that during discussion 
we would mention only positive 
points and show how they could 
be further developed. I had not 
been sure how lively such optimistic 
commenting might be, but 30 ado- 
lescents actively searching for the 
good in an idea or an enterprise 
found so much that the chairman 
would often have to mention the 
passage of time. Certainly the vying 
to discover the things that were 
“right” was more stimulating than 
the pessimism and discouragement 
that had been caused by laying open 
the ills of the country. 

One boy whose father was a 
truck farmer became interested in 
soil conservation. He told me later 
that his father had read some of the 
material he took home and was now 
considering crop-rotation methods. 


A girl whose family was planning 
a summer trip read about National 
Parks, and interested her family so 
much that they let her plan most of 
the itinerary. Her mother told me 
the father was so proud of his 
daughter's knowledge of this sub- 
ject that he constantly asked her for 
information and told others how 
well informed she was. 

Two Jewish boys and a Buddhist 
discussed religious freedom on a 
panel with four pupils of Christian 
faith. Some time later a girl in the 
class confided to me that she had 
started to Sunday school again. 
Listening to the gratitude of three 
different races for the right to wor- 
ship as they pleased, she had de- 
cided she was missing something. 

We approached the end of the 
month with interest still running 
high. And during the rest of the 
semester, as I was aware of the up- 
lift, the visionary change in the 
trend of the talks in the class, I 
had an idea myself on what was 
Right with America; and it was not 
only the form of government and 
the individual’s freedom—it was 
these high school pupils. They were 
not afraid of ideas; they were learn- 
ing to reserve judgment; they were 
more tolerant than average adults. 
Most of all, they were eager for life 
and the chance to make still more 
things right with America. 


Clearing House, XV (December, 1940), 205-7. 


Margaret Walthew teaches in the Broadway High 
School, Seattle, Washington. Reported from the 
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MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYBODY 


AGNES MACNEISH 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


,— is much current discus- 
sion in regard to fitting high 
school mathematics to the needs of 
the pupils. Having the right kind of 
mathematics for everybody is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the aims 
of the curriculum. 

Tilden Technical High School in 
Chicago felt this problem earlier 
than most schools partly because 
two years of mathematics are re- 
quired for graduation, and partly 
because a technical high school 
serves pupils with a wide range of 
ability. The Tilden plan has been 
in operation for several years and 
has long since passed out of the ex- 
perimental stage. 

The solution of Tilden’s prob- 
lem evolved out of an experiment 
with a special first course conducted 
in 1929. An outcome of the study 
was the adoption of a special course 
in the department for those pupils 
who for one reason or another 
seemed not properly equipped for 
the regular first course in algebra. 
This special course was called shop 
mathematics. The content was a 
good deal broader than the name 
implied and the course is easily 
adaptable to any high school. It is 
now called special mathematics. 

For a while there was one year of 
such work at Tilden. Students in 
the special course followed it with 
a year of algebra in order to meet 
the two-years-of-mathematics  re- 
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quirement for graduation. But it was 
found that even with algebra com- 
ing a year later in the curriculum 
some of these students still had 
difficulty with it. Accordingly, a 
second year of special mathematics 
was added. The course was worked 
out by teachers who were in daily 
contact with the pupils for whom 
the course was intended, and knew 
at first hand the needs and abil- 
ities of these pupils. The success of 
the work has been largely due to 
the fact that it has been a cooper- 
ative project to meet a current 
need. 

Since 1936 Tilden has had two 
parallel sequences in mathematics: 
one a two-year sequence in special 
mathematics; the other the usual 
three-and-a-half year sequence in- 
cluding algebra, plane and solid 
geometry, advanced algebra, and 
trigonometry. 

Various tests have been used in 
selecting pupils for the special 
course. At present the one em- 
ployed is a test of mathematical 
ability, scores for which have been 
correlated with success grades in 
first-semester algebra. Entering stu- 
dents who make less than that crit- 
ical score are registered for special 
mathematics. The test score is not 
a hard and fast criterion but merely 
a practical guide to a trial registra- 
tion. There is ample opportunity for 
readjustment on the basis of class- 
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MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYBODY 


room performance, but remarkably 
few readjustments have had to be 
made. 

Just what do pupils study in the 
special mathematics courses? The 
primary aim at the outset is to make 
up deficiencies in arithmetic. This 
done, the aim is to keep this arith- 
metic ability alive by application to 
situations consistent with the age 
level of the pupils. The pupil is 
also made acquainted with graphs, 
negative number, and algebraic 
symbolism. The third semester is 
one of social and socialized mathe- 
matics. The last semester teaches 
the use of the slide rule, compass, 
tuler, protractor, and squared paper. 
Its subject matter is nondemon- 
strative geometry. A brief outline of 
the units follows: 


SEMESTER ONE 


1. Decimals. 

2. Fractions. 

3. Changing fractions to decimals and 
vice versa. 

4. Use of formulas. 

5. Mensuration. 

6. Graphs and the meaning of nega- 
tive number. 

7. Simple equations. 


SEMESTER Two 


1. Direct measurement including use 
of the metric system. 

2. Fractions reviewed with new appli- 
cations, 


3. Signed numbers—the four opera- 
tions. 

4, Equations. 

5. Ratio and proportion. 


SEMESTER THREE 


. Mathematics of leisure. 

. Mathematics of merchandizing. 
. Mathematics of transportation. 
. Mathematics of investment. 

. Mathematics of public finance. 


Vv hw nN 


SEMESTER FouR 


. Slide rule. 

. Angles. 

. Line segments. 

. Perpendicular lines. 
. Parallel lines. 

. Parallelograms. 

. Triangles. 

. Polygons. 

. The common solids. 


© ON AY DWN 


Many desirable outcomes have 
resulted from this dual sequence in 
mathematics. It has met the prob- 
lem of individual differences in a 
practical way. Every pupil takes the 
course better suited to his needs. 
The pupils’ attitude toward mathe- 
matics has thereby improved. Pupils 
who would have failed in algebra 
have been successful in mathe- 
matics. Pupils unready for algebra 
when they entered the school have 
been prepared to take it later. Last 
but not least, the standards of the 
regular course in algebra have been 
raised by eliminating unqualified 
students. Thus the plan has bene- 
fited all pupils. 


Agnes MacNeish is on the faculty of Tilden High 


School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Reported from the 


Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (January, 1941), 
12-15. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: W. H. Pillsbury, 
superintendent of the Schenectady, 
N. Y., schools, has been elected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators to 
succeed Carroll R. Reed, superin- 
tendent of the Minneapolis, Minn.., 
schools, following the Atlantic City 
convention. .. . Raymond S. Short- 
lidge is the new president of the 
West Chester, Penna., State Teach- 
ers College, succeeding Gibbons G. 
Cornwell. . . . The Very Rev. Msgr. 
Francis J. Macelwane, president of 
DeSales College, Toledo, Ohio, died 
recently... . . C. O. Davis, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and editor of 
the North Central Association Quar- 
terly, is retiring at the close of the 
current semester. . . . Ellis H. Bell, 
superintendent at Winchester, Ind., 
has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Indiana. . . . Charles L. Mosher, 
chief of the bureau of child account- 
ing and attendance of the New 
York State Education Department, 
has retired. . . . Urwin Rowntree is 
the new chief of industrial educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction. . . . Burton 
D. McCormick, retired chief of the 
bureau of instructional supervision 
in the elementary education division 
of the New York State Education 
Department, died recently. . 

John R. Cunningham is the new 
president of Davidson, N. C., Col- 
lege... . Andrew T. Wiley, retired 
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professor of psychology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
former teacher at New York Uni- 
versity, died recently at the age of 
59... . Frank P. Graves, president 
of the University of the State of 
New York and former commissioner 
of education, has been named recip- 
ient of the 1941 American Educa- 
tion Award to be presented by the 
Associated Exhibitors of the NEA 
at the Atlantic City convention. ... 
H. Wallace Caldwell, former presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation and active leader in attempt- 
ing to free the board from political 
control, died recently at the age of 
45. . .. Orie |. Frederick has 
joined the staff of the U. S. Office 
of Education as specialist in secon- 
dary education for national defense. 
.... D. T. Oaks of the University 
of Texas has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education at the 
University of Mississippi. . . . Har- 
old A. Wren, teacher in the Scran- 
ton, Pa., public schools and in the 
evening session of the University of 
Scranton, has been named to the de- 
partment of education of Loyola 
University, Chicago. . . . John E. 
Foster of the vocational education 
department, Iowa State College, died 
recently. . . . Howard E. Merity, 
former principal of the high school, 
is now superintendent of the Bay- 
onne, N. J., public schools... . 
W. A. Wheatley of the Edinboro, 
Pa., State Teachers College has been 
named director of school and col- 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


lege relations of the United Air 
Lines. . . . J. E. Turner, president of 
the Lewiston, Idaho, State Normal 
School, has tendered his resignation, 
effective September 1. . . . Charles 
A. Wilson, M.D., of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, and presi- 
dent of the American Camping 
Association, died on January 2... . 
George H. Deer of the Livingston, 
Ala., State Teachers College has 
been named principal of the Uni- 
versity Laboratory Schools, Louisiana 
State University. . . . Samuel H. 
Archer, president of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta University System, 
died on January 15... .L. H. Van 
Houten is the new president of the 
Edinboro, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege. . . . Lee J. Cronbach has been 
named to the faculty of the school 
of education, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. . . . Franklin 
Bobbitt and Frederick S. Breed of 
the department of education of the 
University of Chicago will retire at 
the close of the coming summer 
session. . . . Clement T. Malan of 
the Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, has been named state 
superintendent of schools. .. . C. 
E. Rose, superintendent of the 
Tucson, Arizona, public schools, has 
announced his retirement at the 
close of the school year. 


DIFFICULTIES encountered by 19 
children in Rochester, Michigan, be- 
cause their parents were members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses and refused 
to allow the children to salute the 


flag have been ironed out through a 
compromise suggested by Probate 
Judge Arthur E. Moore. The chil- 
dren were expelled from school. The 
judge worked out a plan whereby 
after the other children have saluted 
the flag the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
children give their own pledge of 
allegiance to the United States, leav- 
ing out any reference to the flag. 
Since allegiance to the United States 
is what the flag salute is supposed 
to evoke, the compromise pledge 
accomplishes the purpose. 


THE Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrat- 
ors completed its five years of ser- 
vice on December 31, 1940. It has 
been renewed for another four-year 
period with a 25-percent change in 
membership to be announced short- 
ly. 


For the first time in 15 years, the 
enrolment in New York City schools 
is expected to go below the million 
mark next spring. Every division of 
the system has shrunk in size save 
vocational education. As a result 
there are no openings for prospec- 
tive teachers. Elementary schools 
have shown a loss for over a decade 
but until recently this was overcome 
by increased enrolments in junior 
and senior high schools. For all 
divisions, the loss over the last three 
years has totaled over 100,000 stu- 
dents. The one division maintain- 
ing an upward trend is vocational 
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education with 59,500 students at- 
tending vocational schools as com- 
pared to 7,649 a decade ago. Ad- 
ministrative problems are arising 
due to the necessity for consolidating 
classes and the resultant surplus of 
teachers. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent, believes that the 
smaller enrolment may enable the 
schools to provide more individual- 
ized instruction. 


CONGRESS in October, as a national- 
defense measure, appropriated 
$7,500,000 to the U. S. Office of 
Education to make vocational train- 
ing facilities available to upwards of 
300,000 National Youth Adminis- 
tration project workers. This is sep- 
arate from the NYA out-of-school 
program, although covering the 
same young men and women. Un- 
der the arrangement state boards 
for vocational education and local 
schools will provide the instruction 
—with emphasis on such courses as 
blueprint reading, shop arithmetic, 
and basic training in vocations most 
valuable to national defense activi- 
ties. NYA will provide on-the-job 
work experience through projects 
devoted to the production of goods 
for sponsoring public agencies. 


Durinc the Christmas recess, 200 
history textbooks written by Pro- 
fessor Harold Rugg were stolen 
from the Sunbury, Pa., Junior High 
School. The disappearance of the 
books followed a dispute between a 
local American Legion Post com- 
mittee and the board of education 
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over the use of the textbooks in the 
school. The board refused to re- 
move the books so a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee was formed to carry on the 
demand that the books be removed. 
The board again refused to accede to 
the committee’s demands and was 
backed by the school faculty. When 
school convened after the holidays 
the books were missing. 


THE American Association of Uni- 
versity Women through its national 
board recently passed a resolution 
stating that the selection of text- 
books should be made by profes- 
sional educators without regard to 
outside pressure groups. The state- 
ment was issued following a study 
of textbook controversies, particular- 
ly in the consumer education and 
social studies fields. 


APPROVAL of 199 new engineering 
defense training courses has been 
announced by John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
bringing the number of courses now 
available to a total of 444 being 
given by 91 engineering colleges in 
44 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. The new courses 
and schools giving them supple- 
ment those originally announced 
December 12. 


THE National Audubon Society will 
conduct the Audubon Nature Camp 
for Adult Leaders for its sixth sea- 
son during the summer of 1941. 
The camp is located on a spruce- 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


covered island in Muscongus Bay, 
Maine, about 65 miles northeast of 
Portland. The camp was established 
for the special purpose of providing 
teachers and youth leaders with prac- 
tical programs for nature study, 
adapted to their individual needs, 
and to offer opportunity to observe 
living plants and animals in their 
natural environment. Young, ex- 
perienced specialists conduct a pro- 
gram of field classes in birds, plants, 
insects, water life, and nature ac- 
tivities. Visits are made to a variety 
of habitats including evergreen for- 
ests, hardwood forests, salt-water 
shores and marshes, fresh-water 
ponds, open meadow, and outlying 
oceanic islands. The Camp is oper- 
ated at cost. For illustrated circular 
of information write: National 
Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


THE Division of Cultural Relations 
of the Department of State has ex- 
tended invitations to 30 distin- 
guished educational, professional, 
and artistic leaders of the other 
American republics to visit the 
United States. Funds to defray the 
cost of these trips were provided in 
the Second Deficiency Act of 1940. 
Arrangements for the itineraries of 
the visitors are being worked out in 
cooperation with the colleges and 
universities of the United States. The 
interests of the persons invited in- 
clude writing and journalism, edu- 
cation, history, architecture, engin- 
eering, physiology, sociology and 


anthropology, music and the fine 
arts, and classical studies. Most of 
the visits will be made between Jan- 
uary and April, 1941, since the sum- 
mer vacation periods in the South 
American countries usually run at 
this time. 


THE American Youth Commission 
has made a four-year study of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, cover- 
ing 250 camps in all of the 48 
states. As a result of this study, the 
following recommendations are 
made by the Commission: (1) 
Elimination of relief or charity 
stigma from enrollees. (2) Trans- 
fer of selection of enrollees from 
public assistance offices to public 
employment offices. (3) Change of 
admission dates from once each 
three months to once a month. (4) 
Study of the whole system of assign- 
ments to camps in order to assign 
enrollees to camps best suited to 
their needs and capacities. (5) 
Special literacy training centers for 
illiterate enrollees. (6) Requirement 
of Reserve Corps membership for 
camp administrators be dropped. 
(7) Administrative personnel be 
speedily brought into classified civil 
service, so that political influence in 
connection with appointments will 
be outlawed. (8) Assistance with 
finding employment for boys who 
leave camp. (9) Educational and 
training program planned to utilize 
resources that are peculiar to camp 
life and the work projects. (10) 
Lifting of compulsory attendance at 
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classes and developing of incentives 
which will permit organized educa- 
tional classes to function on this 
basis. (11) Increase of use of 
Negro supervisory and administra- 
tive personnel in all-Negro camps. 
(12) Elimination of responsibility 
of War Department in operating 
camps because of the urgent prob- 
lems of military defense to which 
its undivided attention should be 
devoted. (13) Establishment of a 
direct, unified line of authority from 
Director of Corps to head of each 
individual CCC camp. (14) Con- 
solidation of CCC and NYA and 
any other youth programs that might 
materialize into one new youth ser- 
vice in the Federal Security Agency. 


GRINNELL College, Iowa, recently 


inducted into the presidency Samuel 
Nowell Stevens, formerly a dean in 
Northwestern University, who an- 
nounced that the college had recent- 
ly rejected an offer of $100,000 with 
the proviso that the board adopt a 
ruling forbidding the use of tobacco 
by any faculty member or student. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

February 9-16, Negro History 
Week. 

February 13-15, American Camp- 
ing Association, Washington, D. C. 

February 18-21, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 19-22, Progressive Edu- 
ciation Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

February 19-22, National Voca- 
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tional Guidance Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

February 19-22, Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 20-22, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
New York City. 

February 21-23, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

February 22-27, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-26, National League 
of Teachers’ Associations, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 27-March |, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

March 26-29, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

April 7-9, Institute for Consumer 
Education, Third National Confer- 
ence, Columbia, Mo. 

April 16-18, National Catholic 
Educational Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

April 30-May 3, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 2-3, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 5-7, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 




















& NEW BOOKS + 


ELEMENTARY 


Bertha Morris Parker. Stories Read from 
the Rocks; Clouds, Rain, and Snow; The 
Sky Above Us. Each of the foregoing is a 
title in the physical science division of the 
Basic Science Education Series of this pub- 
lisher. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co. 
Each book has 36 pp. and is illustrated in 
color. 28c each. 

Bertha Morris Parker. Insects 
Ways; Seeds and Seed Travels; Animal 
Travels; Fishes; Animals of Yesterday; Liv- 
ing Things. Each of the is a 
title in the biological science division of 
the Basic Science Education Series of this 
publisher. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & 
Co. Each book has 36 pp. and is illustrated 
in color. 28c each 


ana Their 


foregoing 


SECONDARY 


Chester S. Williams and John W. Stude- 
baker, Teaching Democracy. A_ teachers’ 
manual to accompany the following three 
books of the series, “Our Freedoms.’’ Evan 
ston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 29pp 

Chester S. Williams, The Rights We De- 
fend. Designed for junior and senior high 
school use in social studies, speech, drama- 
tics, art, and English literature. Also for 
clubs and naturalization and other adult 
groups. Outlines democratic principles. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 72 
pp. Paper. 48 cents. 

Chester S. Williams, Liberty of the Press. 


Designed for junior and senior high school 
use in social studies, speech, dramatics, art, 
and English literature. Also for clubs and 
naturalization and other adult groups. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co. 72 pp. 
Paper. 48 cents. 

Chester S. Williams, Right of Free 
Speech. Designed for junior and senior high 
school use in social studies, speech, dra- 
matics, art, and English literature. Also for 
clubs and naturalization and 
groups. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Co. 83 pp. 48 cents. 

Bertha Morris Parker. The Ways of the 
Weather; Ask the Weather Man; Beyond 
the Solar System; The Earth's Nearest 
Neighbor; The Sun and Its Family. Each 
of the foregoing is a title in the physical 
science division of the Basic Science Educa- 
tion Series for junior high schools of this 
publisher. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & 
Co. Each book has 36 pp. and is illustrated 
in color. 28c each. 

Bertha Morris Parker and Robert E. Gregg. 
Insect Friends and Enemies. A title in the 
biological science division of the Basic 
Science Education Series for junior high 
schools. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & 
Co. 36 pp. Illus. in color. 28c. 

Bertha Morris Parker and Ralph Buchs- 
baum. Balance in Nature. A title in the 
biological division of the Basic 
Science Education Series for junior high 

Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & 
Co. 36 pp. Illus. in color. 28c 
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Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DiGEst, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 
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* Only one-third of the nation’s high 
schools play interscholastic baseball, even 
though the sport is still known as the 
national game and receives more news- 
paper space than the rest of the sports 
combined. Six-man football seems to 
have produced a football revival among 
the 60 percent of high schools that were 
not playing football. Perhaps six-man 
baseball can produce a similar stimula- 
tion. In Illinois a number of one-room 
rural schools are playing interschool six- 
man baseball. Coach Rebmann of a rural 
school near Muncie, Illinois, states that 
six-man baseball has made it possible for 
all the schools in his area to put a team 
in the field. Like its brother, six-man 
football, it speeds up the action and 
makes the game more fun for the 
players. Each player goes to bat oftener 
and sees more action when he is in the 
field. Except for a few simple changes 
the six-man rules are identical with the 
regular baseball rules. The six positions 
are catcher, pitcher, first baseman, sec- 
ond baseman, right fielder, and left 
fielder. Obviously with fewer players to 
cover the field it must be made smaller. 
This is done by eliminating one base and 
locating the remaining bases at the three 
points of an equilateral triangle. (Regu- 
lation baseball has four bases located 
at the corners of a square.) The hitting 
angle is thus reduced by one-third, from 
a 90-degree angle to a 60-degree angle, 
which means there is a third less area 
for the fielding team to cover. The dis- 
tances between the bases remain the same 
(90 feet for hard ball, 60 for soft ball) 
except that for younger boys these dis- 
tances should be reduced so the field 
will be adapted to the age of the players. 
The action and fun for the team in the 
field can be increased by requiring the 
players to rotate positions after each 
batter. Two strikes instead of three 
give an out and three balls instead of 


four give a walk. This, plus fewer men 
on the team, speeds up batting. To pre- 
vent fouls from slowing up the game be. 
cause of the smaller area in which the 
batter can hit fair, each foul counts as 
one-half strike no matter when made. 
(Stephen Epler in the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education.) 


*® Through the efforts of the supervisor 
of music, Miss Edith Maxson, a new 
system of correlating music material has 
been inaugurated in the elementary 
schools of Bakersfield, California. The 
music material is prepared according to 
units and is charged out to the teachers 
in the same manner as are professional 
books from the library. In each unit of 
material will be found the following: 
phonograph records, song sheets, an 
album of pictures showing musical instru- 
ments, and a carefully prepared scrap- 
book made up for the particular unit. 
For instance, a certain group may be 
studying Italy, The music teacher of this 
group calls the supervisor and asks that 
the Italian music unit be charged out to 
the school. The music teacher is then 
able to present, in correlation with the 
subject-matter study, phonograph records 
of Italian music of the best type, an 
album of pictures showing typical Italian 
musical instruments, song sheets with 
words of Italian songs, and a very com- 
plete scrapbook filled with articles of in- 
terest concerning famous Italian music. 
For all foreign countries, as well as var- 
ious parts of the United States, there 
is a unit on file ready to be used. Other 
units, such as “Transportation,” “Mi- 
gration to the West,” “Inventions,” etc., 
have been carefully worked out, ready 
for use. It has been found that many 
phases of the music program can be “put 
over” to the children through these var- 
ious units. (In the Elementary School 
Journal.) 

















